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Reconciliation between the North 
and the South 


By ELLA LONN’' 


On Martha’s Vineyard in abolitionist Massachusetts stands a me- 
morial to “The Brave Soldiers of the Civil War,” one side dedicated 
to the soldiers of the Union Army, and the opposite side to the soldiers 
of the Confederate Army, the tribute of a New England woman to the 
heroic devotion of the American fighting man. A different motive 
from that which prompted the erection of this memorial has permitted 
or even assisted in the erection of two or three memorials in the North 
by ex-Confederates. The spirit actuating the tribute at Martha’s Vine- 
yard epitomizes the spirit to which we are dedicating an hour tonight— 
understanding and generosity, but a generosity which can tolerate 
nothing but the truth on and for both sides. 

This paper, it must be stated at the outset, represents no desire to 
retrace the ground which Professor Paul H. Buck has covered so ad- 
mirably in The Road to Reunion. Rather is it an effort to carry on the 
golden thread of reconciliation from where he drops it about 1900 and 
to try to interpret the significance of what in less than a century ap- 
proaches a complete reconciliation. 

It is probably worth while to recapitulate the main steps in this 
progress toward reconciliation in order to see where the country stood 
in 1900. The account for the purposes of this address must be modified 
and simplified—possibly over-simplifed. Let me enumerate important 
steps occurring in less than thirty-five years. Complete amnesty and 


1 This paper was presented as the presidential address before the Southern Historical 
Association at Birmingham, on November 1, 1946. 
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pardon to Confederates was granted by President Johnson at the close 
of 1868. Disability to hold state or federal office was removed by the 
Amnesty Act of 1872, leaving about three hundred men disqualified. 
The Liberal Republican movement of 1872, though it failed politically, 
espoused a more generous policy toward the South. Restoration of 
Home Rule to the southern states became a reality by withdrawal of 
Federal troops in 1877. There occurred formal exchanges of visits to 
celebrations and expositions, in the South as well as in the North, 
especially the centennial celebrations of 1875-1881, cleverly designed 
to recall all sections of the country to the ideal of a common national- 
ity. The wise gift and wise administration of the Peabody Educational 
Fund was a distinct help. The rebuilding and extension of the rail- 
roads in the South helped absorb the old Confederacy into a better 
economic unity with the rest of the country. The economic advance of 
industries and the growth of cities produced the economic awakening 
which has been christened the New South.’ 

Almost a half century has passed since the end of the period cov- 
ered by Professor Buck's study. In over four decades what might be 
termed military, economic, and social amalgamations present no new 
features. There has been no change of direc*ion, only further develop- 
ment of trends already present and acceleration in the rate of national- 
ization. Inevitably the South has drawn closer to the North: there are 
fewer differences between the sections, and the whole nation has been 
knit into a closer unity, economically, socially, and culturally. It has 
become more compact. 

Military amalgamation was begun in 1898 by the Spanish-American 
War. In that conflict loyalty to the reunited nation was completely 
demonstrated. Confederate veterans had frequently asserted that in 
the event of another war former wearers of the gray would rally as 
promptly to the Stars and Stripes as they had to the Stars and Bars. 
Ample justification of the claim was afforded when the news of the 
sinking of the Maine rang through the land. The national govern- 
ment, on the other hand, proved its complete trust in former “rebels” 


2 Naturally, this summary is intended to be suggestive rather than exhaustive. 
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by appointing “Joe” Wheeler and Fitzhugh Lee to two of the four major- 
generalships.* 

The two wars of the twentieth century had little to contribute toward 
unification except in the almost infinitely larger numbers of men in 
the armed forces who brought home to all sections of the country the 
feeling of identity with the nation, and except in the application of the 
draft in the once subjugated territory without the slightest expression 
of resistance. The fact that there had ever been a crucial difference 
between the sections might easily have been forgotten except for a 
veiled editorial in the New York Herald-Tribune recalling the Civil 
War.* 

More potent than the two wars as an integrating influence, because 
more constant, was the growth of industrialism. Land is local but 
capital is cosmopolitan. The Yankee farmer and the Georgia planter 
in pre-Civil War days were strongly contrasted types, but the factory 
operative of Lowell, Massachusetts, could not differ greatly from his 
fellow mill-worker in Atlanta. By the turn of the century the develop- 
ment of the coal and iron industry, of lumbering, and particularly of 
cotton mills—all embraced under the convenient phrase, New South— 
was well under way. Most Southerners had forgotten as they saw 
large tonnage of pig iron pass out of Birmingham to the North and 
West that up to 1871 the site of this giant of industry had been a 
small cotton town. Textiles, it will readily be recalled, had not long 
after the Civil War established chemselves firmly in South Carolina 
and were then mainly financed by southern money painfully collected. 
Already in 1889 the first migration of an entire cotton mill from New 
England to South Carolina had taken place; within the last decade of 
the nineteenth century the owners of this factory built mills which 
added two million spindles to this southern industry.° 

3 Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900 (Boston, 1937), 306. 

4 “It is reassuring to find that the older parts of the United States, undisturbed by eco- 
nomic changes and the terrific ordeal of civil war, maintain their patriotism and that it 
responds instantly to challenge.” New York Herald-Tribune, February 25, 1944. 

5 Holland Thompson, The New South; A Chronicle of Social and Industrial Evolution 


(New Haven, 1919), 90-104; Victor S. Clark, “Manufactures in the South from 1865 to 
1880,” in Julian A. C. Chandler and others (eds.), The South in the Buildine nt the 
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Indeed, the economic development of the South as a whole in the 
last half-century has proved even more rapid than that of most parts 
of the North. Cotton spinning shifted increasingly to the region of 
cotton planting. The increasing use of water power in manufactures 
constituted a major explanation of industrial expansion in the southern 
highlands. The use of electricity was greatly extended. Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina show in a high degree the effects of the 
new industrial revolution. North Carolina above the rest presents the 
outstanding example of rapid economic progress. Overshadowed by 
her neighbors in the days of the great plantations, this state, when 
touched by the industrial revolution of the South early in this century, 
sprang into life as by a renaissance, though the development there did 
not attain great impetus until after World War I. The example of 
efficient organization and operation set by the big combinations helped 
the small factories to systematize their practises.° Somewhat later the 
discovery of the oil wells of Oklahoma and Texas brought a new in- 
flux of wealth to that section. In the South the growth of large cities 
still further eliminated provincialism.’ Industry gave the South a wide 
identity of outlook with the North on many subjects and an adjust- 
ment to healthful competitive forces. 

The rapidly growing labor movement was certain to make its effort 
to unionize southern workers. Though the Knights of Labor had en- 
tered Alabama and Kentucky as early as 1879, and though the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor had built up a membership of a million and 
Nation, 13 vols. (Richmond, 1909-1913), VI, 253-304; Eleventh Census of the United 
States (1890), Manufacturing Industries (Washington, 1895), Part III, 168, 172. 

® Preston W. Slosson, The Great Crusade and After, 1914-1928 (New York, 1931), 
262-63, 265; Ida M. Tarbell, The Nationalizing of Business, 1878-1898 (New York, 
1936), 270, 281. 

7 A comparison of the number of cities of 25,000 and over in the South Atlantic and 
South Central regions in 1900 with the number in 1940 shows an increase from 29 to 67. 
The failure of the earlier census to separate the Southwest from the West renders it im- 
possible to include the cities west of the Mississippi River. More striking than the growth 
of the larger cities in the four decades is the number of southern cities which sprang into 
existence by 1940, such as Chattanooga, Jacksonville, Miami, Houston—places which had 
been mere towns forty years earlier. See Twelfth Census of the United States (1900), 


Population (Washington, 1901), Part I, Ixvii, Ix; Sixteenth Census of the United States 
(1940), Population (Washington, 1942), Part I, 28, 32. 
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a half by 1903, after the first World War unionism as a positive force 
ceased to be of any importance in four major industries. In 1930 the 
Federation climaxed all earlier attempts with a supreme effort at or- 
ganization in the South but in the deepening economic depression this 
brought small reward to the organizers and financial loss to the 
national organization. Unionization of textile workers, though that 
industry invited the first attempts, came only slowly for fairly obvious 
reasons, chief among which were the company unions with their elab- 
orate welfare programs, the heavy union dues in contrast with the 
poverty and, up to 1920, illiteracy of the workers, and the reluctance 
of white operatives to admit Negroes. Even the organization developed 
in recent years since the passage of highly favorable federal legislation 
remains still to be tested as to stability. The larger results seem to 
have been garnered by the American Federation of Labor in the to- 
bacco industry, coal-mining, pulp and paper, printing, and the ship- 
building trades; the Congress of Industrial Organizations controls the 
unions in the iron and steel industry in Birmingham, the iron ore 
mines, and the larger number of the textile mills. No appraisal of the 
effectiveness of the campaign to sweep the South just launched by the 
C.1.O. is yet possible. The fact, however, that the textile workers are 
still largely unorganized, as is the lumber industry, shows that labor 
conditions in this region have not been assimilated to those in the 
North and are complicated by the presence of large numbers of 
Negroes.* 

Despite the fact that writers have repeatedly declared that cotton 
has been dethroned, the facts remain that the South is still predomi- 
nantly agricultural and that cotton provides a large part of the south- 
ern farmer's income. Although the amount of cotton production de- 
creased by one-third from 1920 to 1945, about one-half of the southern 
farms were growing cotton in 1939. The tenancy and share-cropping 
system by which the planter of the immediate postwar era solved his 
problem still remains the agricultural method in the cotton states. 


8H. M. Douty, “Development of Trade Unionism in the South,” in Monthly Labor 
Review (Washington, 1915- ), LXIII (1946), 555, 557, 566, 570-71, 575-77. 
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Furthermore, the one-crop system persisted in the cotton belt until the 
combined effort of the boll weevil and the British blockade of German 
ports in the early stages of World War I, temporarily reducing cotton 
exports, forced the cotton grower to diversify his crops. 

The South has had its part in the so-called “Revolt of the Farmer.” 
This is the expression by which we designate the pooling of their 
strength by the farmers. The movement concerns this study because 
it involves the coalescence of the western and southern farmers. As 
early as the 1870's the farmers, realizing their failure to reap benefits 
in any degree comparable to those of business men, became increasing- 
ly restive. As prices for farm produce fell, their fixed prices fell, while 
mortgages and tenancy steadily increased. When wheat averaged 
seventy-three cents a bushel from 1883 to 1889 and cotton fell to fif- 
teen cents a pound in 1873, and even lower, to eight cents a pound a 
decade later, the growers of both crops grew perplexed and angry. The 
resentment of the prairie farmer at the abuses by the middleman al- 
most equaled his bitterness against the discriminatory rates of the rail- 
roads. Neither cotton grower nor wheat farmer understood the eco- 
nomic causes of his difficulties—the competition with Russian and 
Australian wheat and the competition with Egyptian and Indian cot- 
ton; nor did either grasp the evils of over-production. As a result of 
these harsh conditions, constant farm revolts, in which farmers broke 
with their old parties, characterized the entire period from 1883 to 
1933. First came the Grange movement of 1873-1878, with at its 
height over ten thousand local granges in the South;* this was followed 
by the more radical Farmers’ Alliance, which had its inception in the 
Southwest; then came the move for cheap money or the Greenback 
movement; a third party movement, Populism, in the early 1890's; 

®Some government employees founded the Grange, which enjoyed an outstanding 
growth from 1871 to 1874, at which latter date it numbered almost 15,000 local granges 
with a membership of 1,500,000. Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Modern America, 
1865-1878 (New York, 1927), 168-77; Solon J. Buck, The Agrarian Crusade; A Chroni- 
cle of the Farmer in Politics (New Haven, 1920), Chapters III, VI, VIII, X. John D. 
Hicks gives a lower total membership but a larger number of local granges—800,000 and 


20,000, respectively. See his “The Granger Movement,” in James Truslow Adams (ed.), 
Dictionary of American History, 5 vols. (New York, 1942), II, 410. 
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Bryan's solution in free silver and emancipation from the ‘Cross of 
Gold’; the Progressive Republicanism of the Theodore Roosevelt era; 
the Non-Partisan League of World War I; the Farmer-Labor party of 
the early 1920's; and the LaFollette Progressivism of 1924. In these 
periodic outbursts of anger the South has not, with the exception pos- 
sibly of Benjamin R. Tillman, produced prominent leaders but has 
furnished followers for the aggressive western insurgents. The farmer 
of the South is no more a Socialist than his brother of the western 
prairie, for both are men of individualistic tradition, but they clamor 
insistently for the power of the state and nation to be used to relieve 
their hard times. Their remedy differs with the emergency, and their 
means of pressure varies—economic union, co-operatives, or a third 
party.'® In 1926 the South for the first time joined the West in agitat- 
ing for an effective farm-relief program, an agitation which became 
so insistent as the depression of 1929 drove home the plight of the 
farmers that it, together with other radical departures, eventuated in 
the New Deal. Undoubtedly, the average farm in the cotton states is 
too small to provide a proper level of living for the people working it. 
Perhaps enough has been said to account for the participation of the 
cotton growers in the farm revolts when it is recorded that fifteen 
per cent of all cotton farmers produce one bale or less, and that in 
1944 the per capita farm income in ten cotton states, according to 
government data, was $419." These movements not only developed 
class-consciousness but drew certain classes of the South closer to cer- 
tain classes of the North than they had ever been before. 

Social, as well as industrial, amalgamation has served to accelerate 
the blending of the people of the two sections. The geographical iso- 
lation of the South is now a matter of history. A prime factor has 
undoubtedly been the unprecedented mobility of the people. The 
trickle of tourists who in 1900 sought relief in Florida from the north- 
ern winter has become a flood of vacationists and winter golfers who 
pour over the entire peninsula. The hotels and chambers of commerce 

10 Tarbell, Nationalizing of Business, 135-45. 


11 Farmers in a Changing World—A Summary (Yearbook Separate No. 1727, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1941), 7, 23, 70, 77. 
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are preparing for a million visitors this season. Many who have in the 
last forty-odd years become permanent or winter residents of the South, 
especially of Florida, have made investments in the citrus or nut groves, 
in packing houses, or trucking business. They have so completely al- 
tered the character of the population in many parts that the visitor 
almost feels that he is back home among his neighbors of Minnesota, 
or Indiana, or Iowa. 

The migration southward is partially compensated for by the move- 
ment northward of southern laborers, especially colored workers, seek- 
ing to relieve economic pressures. During the decade of the 1920's the 
number of migrants leaving the South exceeded the number entering 
by an average of 130,000 annually; during the recent war it reached 
the unprecedented level of 300,000, a response to the demand for labor 
created by war contracts placed largely in the North and West. Fully 
two-thirds of these recent migrants were whites, largely from the pied- 
mont and mountain sections of the South, a fact which made for a 
greater degree of mingling with the native population of the North 
than is possible for Negroes. 

However, the migration of Negroes northward, which has been oc- 
curring in increasing numbers since 1910—over a million from 1915 
to 1928—has transferred to the North some of the problems which had 
seemed peculiar to the South. Race riots, some on a scale as large as 
any farther south, manifesting themselves as far north as Chicago, 
Omaha, and the factory towns in Pennsylvania; lynching at the very 
time when it was showing signs of declining in the South; a Harlem 
with a colored population of 170,000 within New York City; and one 
additional problem, which the South had largely eliminated—the col- 
ored vote—have transformed the race problem into a problem of the 
entire nation. Meanwhile the sturdy growth of manufacturing has 


given the South an entirely new social and economic class, composed 
of the mill operatives, the miners, and the foundrymen, drawn largely 
from the piedmont; it has afforded a miserable rural population a 
taste of a wider town life and helped to efface the worst phase of pover- 
ty. It is not too much to say that the seven hundred thousand Negro 
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farmers scratching a living from some thirty million acres were grad- 
ually improving their condition between the wars; and even more so 
in World War II as the demand for food encouraged the raising of 
poultry, hogs, cattle, and garden produce.” 

In the realm of education the national associations, like the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the Modern Language Association, and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, bringing in ever 
more members from all sections, reduce the likelihood of provincialism 
and sectionalism in scholarship. Especially was the merging of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, founded in 1882, with the Southern 
Association of College Women, which had its birth in 1902, to form 
the American Association of University Women an event of real sig- 
nificance. The women who were privileged to be present in 1921 when 
the Southern Association marched into the hall where the larger group 
was waiting will not readily forget the thrilling scene as a symbol of 
the complete union of the South and North in a vision for American 
womanhood with the same emphasis on freedom, opportunity, and 
high educational standards.** The movement of students from the 
North to southern universities is another factor which must help to 
forward understanding. 

To the scholar surveying the period from 1900 to 1946, there appear 
really only three areas within which the sections remained still un- 
reconciled: the religious area, with divisions dating back to the decade 
of the forties of the last century; the political alignment which shows 
one party completely dominant throughout one section; and a certain 
area of sentiment, if I may so term it, where prejudice and lack of in- 
formation cloud clear understanding. 

Because of exceptionally favorable conditions the two branches of 
the Episcopal Church, which had separated only after the actual 

12 According to a recent pamphlet issued by the Department of Agriculture, the exact 
number is 681,790. See Foreword by Secretary Claude R. Wickard, in Negro Farmers in 
Wartime Food Production (Washington, 1943), 1. For the migration of the Negro, 
see Slosson, Great Crusade and After, 253-59. For a specific case of race rioting in 
Chicago, see The Christian Century (Chicago, 1884- ), LXI, 672 (May 31, 1944). 


13 Marion Talbot and Lois Mathews Rosenberry, The History of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, 1881-1931 (Boston, 1931), Chapters I, V. 
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outbreak of the war, merged almost immediately at its close. These 
conditions were the short period of separation, the total absence of 
recrimination and bitterness, owing to the rigid exclusion of political 
subjects from Episcopal ecclesiastical assemblies, and the circumstance 
that the presiding bishop of the Northern Church in 1865, though a 
native of Vermont, had defended slavery as a divine institution. 
Already at the General Convention of 1865 reunion became a certainty 
and was consummated by May, 1866."* 

In the branches of the Methodist Church, North and South, acerbity 
of expression had been unrestrained and radical sentiment had forced 
resolutions approving the policy of Congress through various Method- 
ist conferences. Thus the controversy had been kept alive through the 
whole critical Reconstruction period, with the sad result that the two 
branches could not effect reunion as long as men lived who recalled 
the charges of heresy and blasphemy. And so it was not until almost a 
hundred years after the separation that the three branches, including 
the Methodist Protestant Church, which had broken away in 1824 in 
opposition to a close adherence to the form of the Anglican Church, 
were able to unite in a single organization of eight million members. 
Though favorable votes began to be recorded in May, 1936, it was 
only in 1939 that the long fight for reunion came to a favorable, though 
not unanimous, conclusion. Concessions were made to southern senti- 
ment by excluding Negro annual conferences from the five geograph- 
ical jurisdictional conferences created to conserve sectional interests, 
but including them in the central jurisdiction.” 

Though the northern and southern branches of the Presbyterian 
Church have created committees from time to time, beginning shortly 
after the Civil War, for more fraternal relations, and though the 
northern church in 1917 urged organic union, reunion has not as yet 
been achieved. It should, however, be stated that inability to bring the 


14 See Mark Mohler, “The Episcopal Church and Reconciliation,” in Political Science 
Quarterly (New York, 1886- ), XLI (1926), 571-82. Bishop Perkins of Vermont was 
the presiding bishop. 

15""An Epochal Conference,” in Christian Century, LV, 488 (April 20, 1938), and 
“Methodists Unite,’ #bid., LV, 583-86 (May 11, 1938). 
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two churches together turns upon two small points which bear no re- 
lation to any hostility surviving from war antagonisms. The move 
toward union has been prompted less by the thought of conciliation 
between two sectional churches than the conviction that outward unity 
of organization is at the present time the great need and goal of 
Protestantism. Likewise, the failure to heal the cleavage in the Baptist 
Church bears no relation to the issues which brought about separation 
in 1845, for the dissensions within that church have dealt with auton- 
omy of the local churches. However, the Northern Baptists probably 
do not forget that there are four million members of their denomina- 
tional persuasion in the South. 

The one conspicuous area of conviction in which no progress toward 
fusion between the sections has been made and which sets the South 
apart is the realm of politics—the Solid South. Only once, in the elec- 
tion of 1928, has the Republican party been able to break the southern 
phalanx; then five traditionally Democratic states of the old Confed- 
eracy broke away to vote for a Republican candidate. A complex 
psychology explains the unprecedented phenomenon: religious preju- 
dice, the prohibition issue, and class-consciousness expressing itself in 
the feeling of the unavailability of a son of Eastside New York for the 
highest office in the gift of the nation. 

All thoughtful citizens will agree that this geographical cleavage 
is utterly unhealthy and prevents sound, wholesome action on many 
existing problems. The times call for an entirely new alignment. We 
are not now threshing the old straw of the right to secession or slavery 
or the problems of Reconstruction. In 1900, the terminal date of Pro- 
fessor Buck's study, this was true; it is just as true in 1946. The prob- 
lems of our nation today are social and economic. The common man 
is determined to be heard and, whether we like it or not, the issue is 
clearly free enterprise or a more or less planned economy. It is partly 
concerned with balancing production with needs, for the western wheat 
grower and the southern cotton grower seem unable to strike that 
balance for themselves. Into the complex also enters the element of 
class struggle with hot debate as to the rights and abuses of labor and 
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the social security of all classes. Moreover, beclouding the issues is a 
small minority which seeks to obtrude alien ideas. Meanwhile both 
major parties cling to old labels without relevance to modern issues, 
even though the parties themselves are fossilized alignments. For 
years politicians divorced the two sections from political reconciliation 
instead of promoting it by fostering alignment according to convic- 
tions on existing problems. Because each party is now divided within 
itself into radicals and conservatives, the crying need is to resolve this 
old political legacy from the war and Reconstruction into new party 
alignment according to existing issues. 

Thirdly, there is the area I have called sentiment, where prejudice 
and lack of adequate information hold sway. Here, I confess, I am 
asking you, my historical colleagues, to become conscious of the wider 
audience outside, persons who have not, as we have, studied the source 
materials. I am thinking of the Confederate veteran who not too long 
ago resented so bitterly my documented evidence of desertion in the 
Confederate army; I am thinking of a young scholar whom I met at 
the archives of one of the southern states, who told me that, if he had 
not read them with his own eyes, he would never have believed the 
tales of dissension among the Confederate leaders; I am thinking of 
the comment of a member of the publishing staff which brought out 
Foreigners in the Confederacy: “That book can’t sell and it should 
not.” 

It is just here that this association and organizations like ours can 
render a great service in combating lack of information and misinfor- 
mation. We can remove the last vestiges of prejudice and obstacles to 
reconciliation, first, as research scholars in searching out the truth, and 
secondly, as teachers in spreading the gospel of the truth we have 
learned. The search for the truth is steadily uncovering new facts 
which often require revision of old conceptions. This revision is of the 
utmost importance, not only to historians, but also to society. 

I shall accordingly proceed to bring forward first some facts of which 
I do not believe southern society as a whole is too cognizant, and then 


other facts which I believe need to be impressed on northern society. 
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Undoubtedly, many southern students, even children in the grades, 
have conceived a contemptuous idea of Union soldiers and Union of- 
ficials directing the war effort, unable with superior numbers and 
resources to defeat the Confederacy in less than four years. Few laymen 
have any adequate conception of the difficulties which beset the Lincoln 
administration. They were so manifold and overwhelming that Wood 
Gray required a sizable volume to discuss them. For instance, for years 
I had read of Copperheadism, but it was only while working with a 
foreign language newspaper at Decorah, Iowa, that the seriousness of 
this disloyalty came home to me with full force. Upon report of a dis- 
play of Copperheadism at the town of Ossian, not far distant, a group 
of four hundred loyal citizens, assembled from Decorah, Castalia, and 
other near-by places, marched to the neighboring town and burned a 
shop over which a large body of secessionists had dared to raise a 
Confederate flag. The existence of Knights of the Golden Circle in 
the northeastern corner of Iowa close to the Minnesota border seemed 
incredible to me. Of course, I knew of disloyalty in southern Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and even near Keokuk in Iowa, but not a few 
miles from the Canadian border!'® But it was even more startling to 
learn of the existence of chapters of the Golden Circle in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. These 
beset the government from the beginning almost to the end of the war. 

Added to unpreparedness and stunned amazement when it appeared 
that the long threat of secession was actually to be put into effect, was 
the disheartening loss of fortified positions in the South. There was 
much division of cpinion within the Union camp: opposition from 
many Democrats, after the first burst of patriotism had subsided; the 
hostility of a considerable number of newspapers which remained ir- 
reconcilable, some defending at first the right of secession, and then 
clamoring incessantly for compromise. Then came the defeatists, who 
insisted that suppression of the Confederacy was impossible; that even 
in the unlikely event of success by force, there would remain the neces- 


16 For the episode at Decorah and Ossian, Iowa, see Emigranten (La Crosse, Wis., 
1859-1864), June 22, 1861. 
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sity of holding a rebellious people, ten million of them, in perpetual 
subjection. As history offered no precedent for forcible suppression of 
separation on such a vast scale, many of both parties counseled acquies- 
cence in secession. Against this background of dissension and repeated 
defeats on the battlefield the Union government had to hold a wearied 
people through long years to the task of completing the job.” I have 
said repeatedly that it was a miracle that the Confederacy with its lack 
of resources could hold out for four years; now I state my conviction 
that it was a miracle that the Union, against such obstacles as I have 
merely suggested, could win through to victory. 

Another misconception which may still linger in the mind of the 
southern layman is that of “foreign mercenaries” in the Union army. 
It was repeatedly asserted that the Federal army consisted mainly of 
foreign soldiers, and the Confederates seemed firmly convinced that ex- 
cept for the host of “mercenaries” the outcome of the war would have 
been quite different. The Richmond Examiner, for instance, believed 
that the Negroes would be “but little inferior to the riff-raff of Germany 
and Ireland, which enters so largely into the composition of the North- 
ern army.”** Certainly the Confederate literature of the time betrays 
not the slightest conception of the real motives actuating the vast ma- 
jority of the foreign-born soldiers enlisting for Uncle Sam. It should 
not be forgotten that the population of the North embraced a large 
number of Europeans, who by naturalization had acquired the rights 
of citizenship and also its obligations. Bounties were certainly used to 
stimulate enlistments, but in the complex of motives actuating the 
foreign-born, gratitude, patriotism, and devotion to the cause for 
which they were fighting are abundantly proved. 

It is a pity that every American cannot read a letter to his wife 
written by Colonel Hans Mattson. He was a Swede who led to the 
battlefield a company of his countrymen from Red Wing, Minnesota. 
In this long letter he sets forth in honorable, manly terms the motives 


17 Wood Gray, The Hidden Civil War; The Story of the Copperheads (New York, 
1942). 
18 Richmond Examiner, April 3, 1864. 
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which actuated him in enlisting. Similar in unaffected patriotism are 
the letters of Colone! Hans Christian Heg, who organized and led the 
“Scandinavian Regiment’ of Wisconsin.’® Again and again foreign 
leaders of many nationalities told their readers that only a tremendous 
effort could save the Union and that all those benefiting from its 
liberality must prove their gratitude. This devotion was beautifully 
phrased by a German speaking for his fellow-countrymen at a dedica- 
tion ceremony at Gettysburg some years later: “We love this land; it 
it the land of our children and our children’s children. We may differ 
politically [many Germans had been Democrats} but in the love of our 
country and its institutions, we are one. . . . Henceforth your country 
is our country, your people our people, your destiny our destiny, your 
flag our flag, and your God our God.’’*® 

If the hearer were asked to identify the writer of the following letter, 
he would doubtless insist that he was a grandson of some New Eng- 
land Revolutionary hero: ‘Let our countrymen remember that this 
war is waged for our children and grandchildren; just as our fore- 
fathers fought in the Revolution against England to secure us freedom 

. So it is our holy duty now to take up arms to preserve this splendid 
gift for our descendants.” It was, however, a Norwegian who had thus 
completely identified himself with the Union and its cause. “And 
therefore forward Scandinavians!” he exhorted his countrymen. “Let 
us show our fellow citizens of other nationalities, that when it concerns 
fighting for a holy cause, the Scandinavians are just as patriotic as any 
other class of naturalized citizens.”*’ Furthermore, it was a Swiss who 
wrote, “It is beautiful to fight for an idea that is to bring freedom to 
all men.’’”? 

19 Mattson’s statement appears in a long letter to his wife, dated Fort Snelling, Octo- 
ber 3, 1861, in the Hans Mattson Papers (Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul). The 
letters of Colonel Heg have been translated. See Theodore C. Blegen (ed.), The Civil 
War Letters of Colonel Hans Christian Heg (Northfield, Minn., 1936). 

20 “Address of Paul F. Rohrbacher,”’ in Pennsylvania at Gettysburg, 2 vols. (Harris- 
burg, 1893), I, 405. 

21 In a letter from a soldier in the Fifteenth Wisconsin Regiment (“The Scandinavian 
Regiment”) to the editor of Emigranten, sent from Camp Randall in Wisconsin and 


appearing in the issue of that Norwegian paper of December 23, 1861. 
22 The quotation from the Swiss officer is found in Rudolf Aschmann, Drei Jahre in 
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The military service of the foreign-born, officers and privates alike, 
was significant; generously should the Union acknowledge it. But for 
any adequate conception of the service of the foreigners and foreign- 
born the researcher must turn to Wilhelm Kaufmann’s Die Deutschen 
im Amerikanischen Biirgerkriege, to Regis de Trobriand’s Quatre Ans 
de Campagnes a l’Armée du Potomac, to Miecislaus Haiman’s work 
for the Poles, to Edmund Vasvary and to the manuscript by General 
Julius Stahel for the Hungariins, and to Rudolf Aschmann’s Drei Jahre 
in der Potomac-Armee for the service and sufferings of the Swiss. 

Bob Wheat’s Confederate Irishmen of Louisiana handed down to 
posterity the finest tribute paid to General Thomas Meagher’s “Irish 
Brigade” of the Union Army at Fredericksburg when they saw them 
advancing with their usual intrepidity against Marye’s Heights. “My 
God,” cried the Confederate Irishmen, ‘Here come Meagher’s men! 
What a pity!” The fact that German-American citizens saved Missouri 
to the Union is undeniable. It was a Swedish knight errant, Colonel 
Vegesack, who held the Germans of the Twentieth New York Regi- 
ment steady at Antietam. General August Willich and his Germans 
of the Thirty-second Indiana distinguished themselves on a dozen fields 
from Shiloh to Missionary Ridge. It was Hubert Dilger’s German 
battery whose presence on the battlefield always gave the infantry 
assurance.”* 

Honesty and accuracy require, however, that the real proportion of 
foreign and native-born fighting for the Union on the battlefields 
should be pointed out. Thomas Speed, Benjamin A. Gould, and Wil- 
helm Kaufmann have made this investigation. The proportion of 
American-born was far larger than the average Confederate soldier 
seemed to believe. Let it be remembered that the foreign-born consti- 
tuted only from one-fourth to one-third, which means that at the 
lowest estimate at least two-thirds of the army were drawn from native 
sons. Another fact is deeply significant. Both North and South should 


der Potomac-Armee; oder, Eine Schweize Schiitzen-Compagnie im Nordamerikanischen 
Kriege (Richtersweil, Switzerland, 1865), Introduction, iii. 

23 Wilhelm Kaufmann, Die Deutschen im Amerikanischen Birgerkriege (Miinchen, 
1911), 493. 
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fully grasp the fact of the relative equality of the forces actually en- 
gaged in many of the conflicts. Francis Marshal Pierce has computed 
that on account of the heavy Federal detachments needed both to pro- 
tect the rear against treason at home and for frontier duty, the forces 
actually engaged in fifty important battles were at the point of contact, 
almost equal. Rarely, he declared, did Federal superiority of numbers 
more than offset the physical advantages of the Confederates. The 
North could not fully avail itself of its superior manpower and re- 
sources, because a war too remote from home for the northern citizen 
to feel vitally his did not fuse the people into a common cause.” 

On the other hand there are many aspects of which Northerners 
should be more acutely aware. Northerners have been reminded time 
without end that in the beginning both New England and Old England 
participated in the slave trade. What needs to be grasped is that the 
situation in 1861 was complex; that it called for infinite patience on 
both sides, but instead of that tempers were allowed to become inflamed 
at the intransigence of the other side. Southerner raged at the rabid 
abolitionist; New Englander at the southern fire-eater. Given time, 
the uneconomic aspects of slavery, already glimpsed by some econo- 
mists of the South, must have been discerned by many, especially by 
those most concerned, the planters. What if this education had taken 
until the close of the century? Forty years might not have been too big 
a price to pay for the avoidance of war. 

Slavery is today comprehended as a mutual bondage, fettering both 
master and slave. New England might well remember that among the 
first abolitionists were two Southerners, named George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson. The average psychology associated in the mind 
of the northern layman with the word slavery, is that of endless beating 
of slaves, as the result of too realistic portrayals of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
in northern provincial theaters. Of course, we all know that there were 
instances of harsh, even brutal, treatment of slaves, but I wonder if 
all Northerners realize the beautiful relation between the races to be 


24 Francis Marshal [Pierce], The Battle of Gettysburg (New York, 1914), 37-39. He 
claims that the two forces in these fifty battles were within two per cent of being equal. 
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found in the ante-bellum South. Indeed, I confess that it was only in 
my graduate work that I glimpsed from a war diary the relationship 
which could and often did exist. Many of you will recognize the in- 
cident I am going to use to illustrate the relationship possible between 
the races as coming from Mary Gay's Life in Dixie during the War. 
You will remember that she had taken the slave boy Toby with her 
on an errand to Atlanta, that when she found the rail connection to 
her home at Decatur cut by a raid, she coaxed and urged the sick boy 
to make the six-mile walk to their home. After their arrival home, he 
became seriously ill. As he lay dying, her avowal to him is a classic of 
Christian humility and interracial uprightness: “I have not always 
been just to you. I have often accused you of doing things that I after- 
wards found you did not do, and then I was not good enough to 
acknowledge that I had done wrong. And when you did wrong, I was 
not forgiving enough; and more than once I punished you for little 
sins, when, I with all the light before me, was committing greater ones 
every day, and going unpunished save by a guilty conscience. And now, 
my boy, I ask you to forgive me.’’** 


Despite all the endless volumes that have been written on secession, 


-the northern lay mind sometimes fails to realize that to the Southerner 


the right of a state to withdraw from the Union was the very soul of 
freedom. The parallel which the Southerner readily drew between 
1861 and 1776 either escapes the Northerner or leaves him cold. And 
yet that was the crux of the entire movement that nerved men and 
women alike to make the supreme sacrifices to the bitter end—the 
feeling that they were fighting for their freedom from an oppressive 
relationship. 

Still another conception difficult for the northern mind to sympathize 
with is what he terms, “clinging to a lost cause.” Perhaps a recasting 
of phraseology would help, “clinging to the lost cause.” The hostility 
25 Mary A. Gay, Life in Dixie during the War (Atlanta, 1894), 119-23, 135-45. Miss 


Gay clearly felt guilty because she had had to press the boy on when he complained of 


feeling ill. She had taken some trunks of bedding, glass, and china to Atlanta to a 


friend for safe-keeping. At the close of the day when she found the railroad connection 
to her home at Decatur cut by the raid, she felt obliged to walk the six miles to Dec 


because she knew that her mother would be worrying over the del 


atur 


iaye ] return. 
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voiced in the North at the time to Lee’s appointment to the presidency 
of Washington College must have been grounded in some such feeling, 
an antipathy to the idea of young men being tutored in a mistaken 
devotion to the lost cause. Time ameliorates much. Now in 1946, the 
same section that could object to a defeated general becoming head 
of an educational institution receives with approbation the proposal 
to raise ten million dollars to convert Jefferson Davis’ home, Beauvoir, 
into an historic shrine. Burial of the dead past seemed to many 
Northerners more appropriate than erection of monuments in every city 
or hamlet, organization of memorial societies, and the preservation of 
the Confederate flag, but it was because people lacked imagination to 
see that it was like the yearning of a mother’s heart over her lost child. 
She does not expect his resurrection but her love cannot on that account 
die. 

Another lack of understanding on the part of Northerners may per- 
haps be mentioned. It is the northern reaction to the feeling which 
Southerners call “feeling apart.” I recall distinctly my shock when I 
heard a southern friend tell me that this feeling is one reason for the 
persistence of the Solid South. Today I understand and so feel no 
sense of shock. The South is a unity within a unity. It still differs 
collectively from other parts of the nation in certain important par- 
ticulars. It is still set apart by the large number of Negroes, the relative 
paucity of European immigrants, its agricultural economy, the closeness 
and far-reaching extent of the tie of kinship, and, despite the New 
Deal, its general conservatism. Probably greatest of all is its determi- 
nation to remain a White Man’s country. The nation would be artis- 
tically and culturally the poorer if the South were to be entirely merged 
in the whole. Any one who has visited the South would not willingly 
lose the flavor of the French quarter of New Orleans, the sleepy charm 
of Savannah, nor the atmosphere all their own of a host of other 
places. The intelligent Northerner is glad to understand and preserve 
the sectional South which is still everlastingly part of the larger whole. 


In conclusion a few philosophical reflections on the subject of re- 


conciliation will be in order. That there should have been a period, a 
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generation, of bitterness was inevitable. It was not in human nature 
for a section which had dominated the national scene so long to yield 
its position easily and without resentment to sink into poverty and 
insignificance. 

That so large a measure of reconciliation was achieved by the end 
of the nineteenth century—in less than forty years—was remarkable. 
That men who had fought each other even with ferocity could mingle 
as brothers-in-arms in mutual respect a scant quarter of a century later 
on the battlefield which marked a decisive defeat of one of the com- 
batants is little short of a miracle. Naturally, the scholar seeks ex- 
planation for such a remarkable phenomenon. Fundamentally we were 
one people. There were no barriers of language such as exist when two 
different nations engage in combat. Further, both sections were domi- 
nated by the same Anglo-Saxon traditions, both had the same English 
background and developed through the same pioneer experience—in 
a word, they had a common heritage. Furthermore, despite the large 
admixture of foreign blood, the northern states represented no great 
deviation from American ideals, for the various nationality elements 
had been absorbed and proved themselves, when the testing time came, 
loyal Americans. That the South had foreign strains, though only a 
small percentage of the whole and not highly regarded by the native 
Southerners, was an advantage, for she must have perceived that, aside 
from the Germans in Texas, they were an asset in the war. This fact 
of absorption of foreign strains partly explains why bitterness did not 
long linger, in contrast with the situation in Europe where it has 
poisoned for centuries the relations of Germany and France, and of 
Germany and Italy, making those peoples irreconcilable. This heritage 
is what has made possible mutual respect and mutual pride in the 
Confederate soldier fighting against hard odds; and, on the other hand, 
mutual pride in the Union soldier fighting on doggedly in the face of 
repeated defeats. The native of the South could respect a good an- 
tagonist whether Celtic Irishman or tough Teuton, once he had felt 
his metal on the field of battle. This same spirit in turn made possible 


the present northern pride and delight in a South returning loyally into 
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the Union in a spirit of good sportsmanship and rising like a Phoenix 
from its ashes. 

In the second place, both sections were devoted to the same system 
of government. We know that there was much Union sentiment in 
many parts of the South in 1861, sufficient to be articulate in some of 
the secession conventions. The respect for the Constitution of the 
United States as an instrument of government was so great that it was 
accepted as the constitution for the Confederacy with almost insignifi- 
cant changes. 

A point of peculiar significance is that no ideologies were involved. 
A difference in ideology would cleave far deeper than a mere difference 
in system of government unless that government were exalted, as has 
happened in three recent ideologies, into what might be termed a creed. 
The separation came over the right of secession and was settled by the 
sword. The Confederate put forth his supreme effort, but, like a good 
Anglo-Saxon, and one of the proudest of his breed, he accepted the 
conclusion. Indeed, the issue may even be viewed as one of local auton- 
omy, for the Southerners feared interference with their peculiar prob- 
lem. With the Negro freed, the issue remained during the long 
struggle over Reconstruction a question of local autonomy, which, 
despite the outcome of the war, was resolved in 1877 in favor of the 
South. She remained mistress of her destiny so far as the status of the 
freedman was concerned. No ideology such as brought irreconcilable 
differences over religious questions in most countries of Europe in the 
sixteenth century was manifest in this American situation; and no 
economic ideology such as is dividing the world in the twentieth cen- 
tury into two camps. It was the irrepressible conflict but not the 
irreconcilable conflict. 

The almost miraculous promptness with which reconciliation came 
was also partly due to men of good will on both sides. To them 
America owes a great debt of gratitude. Carl Schurz and Horace 
Greeley, the latter among the bitterest of the bitter during the war, and 
all the Liberal Republicans, made the first contribution and spoke the 
language of harmony. Even though the movement failed, to have this 
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group secede from the Republicans to stress moderation toward the 
ex-Confederates was a progressive step toward reconciliation. Greeley 
put a warmth, a pure sincerity, and unselfish devotion into his plea for 
peace that the South fully recognized. Lucius Q. C. Lamar, the bitter 
irreconcilable of early Reconstruction, changed completely when he 
was relieved of disability and allowed to take his seat in Congress in 
1874. He made his supreme contribution to conciliation when he de- 
livered in the Senate the memorial address for the Massachusetts 
senator, Charles Sumner. As Buck says, “If words could reconcile, it 
would have made the sections one.”’** A second Confederate of good 
will was General Benjamin H. Hill, who could say during Reconstruc- 
tion, ““My Constitution is my only client and its preservation is the only 
fee I ask.” 

Another and younger group of writers, growing up during the war 


and Reconstruction were powerful exponents of reconciliation—W ood- 


ond 


row Wilson, Walter Hines Page, Henry W. Grady, and Henry Watter- 
son, each in his own way helping to revise the judgment of southern 
history and interpreting the South to the North. Joel Chandler Harris 
gave all America an American, if southern, character in Uncie Remus. 
In turn the editors of the leading northern magazines in sending men 
to prepare first-hand articles on the South reciprocated by a consistent 
policy of conciliation. 

The spirit of the foremost leaders of the era of conflict wielded 
after death, one might even say, a greater influence for conciliation 
than in life. Jefferson Davis, unfortunately, was not a man to arouse 
a strong, popular affection; even in my childhood the name of the 
president of the Confederacy was still inseparably associated with the 
sour apple tree. But slowly the North came to respect his intellectual 
honesty. It was not until my mature years, when I met a woman who 
as the intimate friend of Winnie Davis had had free entrée to the 
Davis home, that I glimpsed the lonely man, slaving to fulfill the task 
to which he had dedicated himself, the justification of secession. Com- 


aratively few Northerners seem to grasp the fact that the conclusion 
y § 


26 Buck, Road to Reunion, 128. 
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to which he finally comes in his Rise and Fall of the Confederate States 
is that secession was as a right impracticable. More than that it would 
have been impossible for a Davis to concede. The North might recall 
that in 1875 he accepted the olive-branch, an invitation to deliver two 
addresses, one in Indiana and one in Illinois, defined by the terms of 
the contract as seeking “the promotion of sectional peace.” But the 
North could not yet reconcile itself to the “arch traitor.” 

The North could, after not too long an interval, take Lee to its 
bosom. He did not, like some Confederate leaders, shake from his feet 
the hateful dust of America and seek voluntary exile in Mexico or 
Brazil, but urged his soldiers to return home to rebuild the devastated 
homes and country. His injunction, “Make your children Americans,” 
came to be valued at its true worth as genuine, exalted patriotism. 

Grant's plea in his presidential campaign of 1868, “Let us have 
peace,” proved futile. The South might do well to remember all the 
magnanimity of Appomattox which research has unearthed. This was 
Grant's real glory. To spare Lee the humiliation of personally dis- 
cussing the terms of surrender, Grant suggested that he send one of his 
officers. But Lee was not the kind to evade a difficult task and appeared 
in person. Again compassionate, the victorious general in the interview 
permitted the defeated general to raise the issue. At its conclusion 
Grant stated in reply to Lee’s frank avowal of the condition of his 
army that he would send twenty-five thousand rations for the Confed- 
erate soldiers, an act which Lee found “a great relief.” Grant’s spirit 
extended to his army and found beautiful expression in the act of 
General Chamberlain in ordering his line to present arms to the brave 
foe. General Gordon, who was at the head of the men so honored, 
wheeled his horse to acknowledge the unexpected and touching salute. 
We are all proud that a fratricidal war could end in so beautiful an 
act of chivalry.” 

While the South, we are told by a southern writer, never took 

27 Morris Schaff, The Battle of the Wilderness (Boston, 1910), 89-90. See also, 


Morris Schaff, The Sunset of the Confederacy (Boston, 1912), 168, 265-75; and Personal 
Memoirs of U. S. Grant, 2 vols. (New York, 1885-1886), II, 479-80, 483-95. 
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Lincoln to its heart as the North did Lee,** some of the Confederates 
saw clearly at the time that in Lincoln's death the South lost its best 
friend. Certainly, if the North could relive the Reconstruction period, 
it would follow his tolerance and generosity rather than the harsh- 
ness, bitter intolerance, and injudicious haste of the Radicals. Rather 
than dwell upon Lincoln’s magnanimity, however, I would stress here 
the soundness of his thinking, to which the South today subscribes: 
to have permitted secession or to have granted concessions in the face 
of secession would have been to dissolve the binding power of the 
Union. Rooted deep in the American mind had always been the con- 
viction that the cause of republican government or free democracy— 
use either word—stood or fell with the preservation of the Union. This 
nation had been the great experiment in democracy and the world 
would have been vastly poorer if it had been allowed to fall. 

The picture I wish to leave with you in closing is that of the large 
entrance room at Robert E. Lee Hall in the North Carolina mountains 
as a crystallization of the reconciliation between the two sections of the 
once divided Union: at one end of the hall hangs a portrait of Lee, at 
the other end a portrait of Lincoln, a fitting sequel to the monument 
which stands on Martha’s Vineyard. 


28 Buck, Road to Reunion, 255. 





The Case of the Minors: A Unionist Family 
within the Confederacy 


By FRANK WysOR KLINGBERG 


In the years immediately following Appomattox the treatment of 
every Southerner, Unionist, or secessionist, at the hands of the Federal 
government was strangely alike. The northern vindictives with their 
concept of “national guilt’ soon forgot the services rendered by the 
Unionists: the dynamiting of a key bridge, the destruction of a vital 
section of railroad track, the concealment of an escaped northern pris- 
oner, or the gathering of military information. They completely ig- 
nored the less dramatic but equally valuable “passive resistance” of 
some of the larger planters, such as the Minor family of Mississippi 
and Louisiana. The refusal to buy Confederate bonds or to destroy 
cotton destined to fall into Union hands, or the hiding of mules, horses, 
cattle, sheep, grain, and clothing from Confederate impressment of- 
ficers—supplies that were readily surrendered to Federal forces as the 
tide of battle moved across their plantations—all were factors of im- 
portance in the breakdown of the southern home front and weighty 
elements in securing Union victory. Historians, likewise, either have 
minimized or have completely overlooked this internal conflict that 
raged throughout the Confederate states. 

Not until the creation of the Southern Claims Commission in 1870 
were any substantial measures for the relief of southern Unionists 
undertaken. Charged by a Radical Republican Congress with the re- 
sponsibility for establishing the loyalty or disloyalty of prospective 
claimants, three commissioners sat for ten years examining 22,298 
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applications for a total of $60,258,150.44.* The story of one individual 
southern Unionist family taken from these records will show the 
procedures of the commission in uncovering the resources of a large 
plantation and its destruction by both southern and northern troops. 
The fate of this plantation family, representatives of the key economic 
structure of the Mississippi Delta in the heart of the Confederacy, but 
loyal to the North, is revealed by the testimony of friend and enemy, 
white man and former slave. 

With the fall of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, and Port Hudson, three 
hundred miles down the river, on July 9, 1863, the Union army ob- 
tained control of the rich lower Mississippi region. Federal forces then 
rapidly swept up and down the fertile delta lands and bayous of the 
River, overrunning the large sugar and cotton producing plantations 
both in Louisiana and in Mississippi. In the vicinity of Natchez tempo- 
rary field headquarters were established, and the supply officers of the 
post drew heavily on the surrounding plantations for foodstuffs and 
quartermaster goods.? They were frequently assisted by marauding 
bands of Federal troops who had no scruples against “knocking over a 
half-grown shoat” when they tired of regular army fare. 

Carthage and Palo Alto, the plantations of Catherine S. Minor, over 
four thousand acres in size and rich in slaves and crops, were located 
right in the zone of military operations.* Mrs. Minor had inherited the 

1 For the organization, jurisdiction, and operation of the commission, see Frank Wysor 
Klingberg, “The Southern Claims Commission: A Postwar Agency in Operation,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXXII (1945), 195-214. 

2 The co-operation of the Natchez Unionists, chiefly former Whigs, with the Union 
army is graphically set forth in a letter from General Lorenzo Thomas to Secretary of 
War Edwin M. Stanton, October 24, 1863. See The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation 
of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 129 vols. and index (Wash- 
ington, 1880-1901), Ser. III, Vol. Ill, pp. 916-17. 

8 This paper is based primarily on the petition of Catherine S$. Minor, Southern Claims 
Commission, Number 7960, which is stored with other allowed cases of the Commission 


in a warehouse of the Federal Accounting Office. The Commission number, originally 
indicating the date of receipt, can be used in conjunction with the chronological master 


index of the Accounting Department to secure the case. The records consist of three large 
boxes, neither indexed nor catalogued, including the shorthand notes of the Commission, 


the reports of field agents and special commissioners, and other evidence submitted in 
behalf of the claimant and of the government. The citations hereinafter used are to this 
master claim, Number 7960, and refer to a specific item of testimony. 
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estates in 1850 from her father, Francis Surget, and in accord with the 
Roman law of Louisiana and the Mississippi women’s laws of 1839 
and 1848 she continued to hold them as her paraphernal property. 
Carthage, consisting of 2,098 1/5 acres, was located in Mississippi two 
or three miles below Natchez. Palo Alto, slightly smaller, was across 
the Mississippi River in Louisiana near Naralia, just opposite Natchez 
in the parish of Concordia. Southern impressment officers had partially 
stripped the plantations prior to July of 1863, and the Federal army 
and navy had, by the end of the war, virtually completed the job down 
to the last fence rails and livestock. ‘The extensive confiscation will 
appear later in the detail of the claim. 

On August 30, 1871, Catherine Minor, widowed in 1869, filed a 
petition with the Southern Claims Commission for $64,155. The in- 
vestigation of the claim took eight years, as the emphasis of the evi- 
dence fluctuated between disloyalty and loyalty, until in 1879 a favor- 
able judgment was made for $13,072. The record of the case consists 
of literally thousands of pages of evidence and testimony: memoranda 
of commissioners to agents in the field, reports from the agents, steno- 
graphic transcripts of testimony taken in Washington, the original 
Union military passes and amnesty forms, a certified copy of deed to 
the land, papers establishing independent title, old tax checks, and 
letters from officers, witnesses, and anonymous informers. 

From this mass of documents the commissioners sifted the testimony 
to determine, first, the loyalty of Mrs. Minor and that of her husband; 
and second, the extent of the stores and supplies taken. Their special 
investigators in the field were instructed to make on-the-spot examina- 
tion of the witnesses for the government and for the claimant. In so 
far as it was possible, they retraced the exact conduct of the family 
prior to and throughout the war. In addition, thirty-three witnesses 
were brought to Washington for personal examination by the commis- 
sioners, eleven on behalf of the claimant and twenty-two for the gov- 
ernment. These witnesses represented a variety of social levels and 
occupations. Besides members of the family and former slaves they in- 


cluded a deputy postmaster, a deputy tax collector, a saloonkeeper, a 
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shoemaker, a tinsmith, a sheriff, several tradesmen, a doctor, a lawyer, 
a builder, two former overseers, an ex-Confederate general, several 
former Union officers, and, in the words of the commissioners, “several 
ladies of quality from Natchez.” 

The testimony of these witnesses before the quasi-judicial commis- 
sion brought forth a maze of charges and countercharges. Mrs. Minor 
was accused of disloyal conversations by some witnesses and of having 
a disloyal reputation by others. It was charged that she sent socks and 
cotton bats to the Confederate hospital; that she had shirts, caps, and 
socks made for the Confederate army; that she threatened her slaves 
with reprisals if they ran away to join the Union army, while telling 
them they would be worked to death if the North triumphed; and 
finally that she gave provisions to a free market for Confederate soldiers’ 
families. Mrs. Minor categorically denied all these charges and testified 
that she was an abolitionist in principle; that she always hoped the 
Union cause would succeed and wanted the Federal arms to win; and 
that she refused to do anything for the Confederate Ladies Aid 
Society. At a dinner in 1864 she gave a toast “to the President of the 
United States”; she took the oath of allegiance as soon as the Federals 
reached Natchez; she nursed and supplied the Federal sick and 
wounded; she refused to give her carpets to make blankets when de- 
manded by Confederates; she rejoiced in family gatherings at Federal 
victories; she was recognized by Federal commanders as a Unionist, 
and received papers of protection on the first evening of their arrival. 
In short, her loyalty to the United States and that of the family had 
been thoroughly established in advance of the arrival of Union troops 
at Natchez. Her house was the resort of the Federal officers, and she 
was known and recognized by both Confederates and Federals as a 
friend of the Union cause and as hostile to the Confederacy. 

The commissioners, although severe in their judgments, were aware 
of the tremendous social pressure and even violence that flowed from 
differences of opinion within the Confederacy. Normally, before as- 
saying details of a claim, they examined the character and background 


of the claimant, believing that the roots of loyalism would extend back 
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into ante-bellum days. If the claimant was a woman, as in the case of 
Catherine Minor, the commissioners were usually as much concerned 
with the reputation and record of her husband as with her own, since 
they assumed that she presumably shared his views if she was at all 
concerned with the political issues involved. Commenting on this state 
of affairs, as well as on the loyalty of the Minors, a Unionist neighbor, 
Mrs. Julia Nutt, told Commissioner Orange Ferriss in Washington, on 
March 19, 1874: “down South, you know, before the war ladies very 
rarely (those who had husbands I mean) meddled with politics. But 
Mrs. Minor thought with her husband. Her husband was always a 
union man, and his father was a very energetic one, and Mr. Minor 
was for the union and had nothing to do with the Confederacy what- 
ever.”* Although he was dead at the time the claim was filed, and 
although he had never held title to any of the property involved, the 
views and conduct of John Minor both before and during the war 
were, therefore, severely scrutinized by the commissioners. 

John Minor, they learned, was the son of a distinguished Missis- 
sippi planter, Captain William J. Minor, an old line Whig and a very 
prominent Union man whose aid was sought by the Federal authorities 
in reconstructing the South.’ An ardent opponent of disruption of the 
Union, Captain Minor had written the governors of all the southern 
states, before the articles of secession were voted on, and used his in- 
fluence to prevent their passage. General Benjamin F. Butler at New 
Orleans consulted him frequently, but William Minor refused a com- 
mission to visit President Lincoln and discuss the state of affairs in the 
occupied portions of Mississippi and Louisiana, fearing it would bring 
further danger to his family. William’s wife, Rebecca Minor, was a 
Philadelphian, and she, too, was a staunch Unionist, admitting the 
persistence of the influence of her northern training. Their daughter, 
commenting on the home atmosphere, said: 


Even in our little plays as young girls and boys we were called Yankees—myself 


4 Testimony of Julia A. Nutt, Washington, March 19, 1874. 

5 For a detailed discussion of William J. Minor, with special reference to the manage- 
ment of his plantations, see J. Carlyle Sitterson, “The William J. Minor Plantations: A 
Study in Ante-Bellum Absentee Ownership,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton 
Rouge, 1935- ), IX (1943), 59-74. 
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and my brothers, and when we would fight we would take the United States 


side and they took the Confederate side. . . . We have actually got fighting 
over this with my cousins. . . . All of us children were brought up with a 


strong idea of love and country and I think I could have fought for the United 
States as well as any man if anybody insulted our flag. My father was particular 
to bring up his children with a strong love of country, and we always honored 
the public days of the nation with great respect. There was no man in the 
country who had more sentimental romance about his country than my father 
had.*® 

In spite of this tradition, William J. Minor lived to see two of his 
sons in Confederate gray, one as a conscript, and another, succumbing 
to public pressure, as a volunteer. John Minor, the third son, chose 
the road of Unionism. A Harvard graduate, he lived, after his marriage 
in 1855, upon his wife’s fortune, spending his time, in the words of 
one of the witnesses, “just in fox hunting and giving dinner parties and 
reading literary works.” About thirty years old when the war began, 
he died a dissipated man in 1869, one year before the establishment of 
the Southern Claims Commission. 

Valuable in sketching the character and reputation of John Minor as 

§ I J 

a Unionist was the testimony of William F. Martin, a Confederate 
general, the attorney and life-long friend of the Minor family. Com- 
missioner Ferriss questioned him regarding the treatment of John 
Minor by Confederates after the war. Was he, Ferriss asked, ostracized 
at all or isolated from his old friends? Martin replied: 
Yes Sir. He had been exceedingly popular. He was a clever, educated gentleman 
and very popuiar and kind-hearted. Most all his associates, classmates and reta 
tives were in the Confederate army, and they all showed him, in one way or 
another, their disapproval of his course—not only because he had not gone into 
the Army, but also because Mrs. Minor and himself were constantly entertain- 
ing the Federal officers at their house during the time they were there. That 
family, above all others, was regarded as the Minor family of the place, by those 
who knew anything about them or had any social relations with them.’ 

The effect of this postwar censure was graphically pictured by Mar- 
tin, who explained that after the war Minor began to drink more 


6 Summary report of the Minor case, Washington, 1879. This report was submitted to 
Congress with the annual report of the commissioners. It is deposited with the rest of 


the claim in the Accounting warehouse. 
7 Testimony of William F. Martin, Washington, December 12, 1877. 
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heavily and ten days before his death refused to go North for medical 
attention, saying ‘that his treatment from his old friends and associ- 
ates had been such that he didn’t care whether he lived or died.” 

On all the points in dispute the commissioners gave special weight 
to Martin’s evidence. In addition to its clarification in this particular 
case, the General's testimony throws light on many aspects of ante- 
bellum southern life. He had been a resident of Natchez for over 
thirty-five years, and, at the time he appeared before the commission 
on December 12, 1877, was president of a southern railroad, a prac- 
ticing lawyer, and an active planter. Since 1845 General Martin and 
John Minor had been intimate friends. Their wives had been school- 
mates and by agreement they lived on adjoining places in the suburbs 
of Natchez. But when Union troops were welcomed into the Minor 
home a few short weeks after the death of Mrs. Martin’s brother at 
Gettysburg, the old ties were broken for a decade. 

Martin himself had been a Unionist until the eve of secession and 
he testified that he made what he presumed to be the last Unionist 
speech in Mississippi. At that time the current of vocal public senti- 
ment had reached such intensity that, although most of the people in 
that country were Unionists and had elected Union delegates to the 
state convention, he had spoken with danger to himself. John Minor, 
however, who had also taken an active part in the Union convention, 
remained a firm Unionist throughout the war. Martin stated their dif- 
ferences in these terms: 


I was not a Union man like Minor. I was what you might call a cooperationist. 
We had three parties down there—the secessionists per se, the cooperation 
party, and the Unionists per se. . . . My belief was that, some time or other, 
slavery would be the cause of war, and I wanted to postpone the evil day. I 
had been a colonizationist, and I hoped some means would be devised to rid us 
of slavery, because I never had any great fondness for the institution although 
I had been the owner of slaves from my youth up.® 


Against this record of northern loyalism, three major charges had 
been lodged against John Minor prior to the General’s testimony, and 


8 Ibid. 
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Martin was sharply examined on them. The first indictment arose from 
the accusation of Dennis and Polly Bell, two former slaves of the 
family, who identified him as a member of a Confederate cavalry com- 
pany, to which he contributed horses and equipment. General Martin, 
who had sponsored the company, described to the commissioners the 
reasons for its organizaticn and told of Minor’s resignation when it 
entered the Confederate service. 

In the spring of 1860, the witness testified, emissaries from the 
North, both black and white, were found in Adams County instigating 
unrest among the Negroes. The people of Natchez became “appre- 
hensive that some servile insurrection might spring up from some 
quarter, and before it could be put down the negroes might resort to 
that sort of warfare common to half-civilized people, such as burning, 
robbing, insulting women and all that kind of thing,” and a vigilance 
committee was organized. Opposed to mob law, Martin had suggested, 
as an alternative, that a company of cavalry, made up of “young men 
of education belonging to the best families,” be fully armed and 
equipped to put down any attempted insurrection. 

This company, about a hundred strong, with John Minor as a first 
lieutenant, was organized in the spring or early part of the summer of 
1860. Voluntary subscriptions were solicited for sabers and guns, which 
were purchased in Springfield, Massachusetts, but the men furnished 
their own horses and uniforms. In December, shortly after making 
his Union speech at the convention, Martin went North to Washington 
in order, he said: 


. . . to see whether the war was inevitable, and if there was no way of avoiding 
it, and if such was the case I made up my mind we had better make the best 
fight we could and go to work and get ready for it. I spent a month here, as 
I say, and being satisfied that the war was inevitable, I went North fiom here 
and, having authority, I purchased arms and equipments for a company [in 
New England and New York}, and at the same time I bought arms and muni- 
tions for the State of Mississippi and for other states, and I went intc it with 
all my heart and soul.® 


® Ibid. 
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On his return to Mississippi he called the cavalry company together 
on January 20, 1861, eleven days after the state seceded, and told the 
men that the war was inevitable and that it was useless to talk further 
about compromise. He proposed then to reorganize the company for 
war purposes and asked those who did not want to join the Confed- 
erate cause to step aside. John Minor immediately resigned after mak- 
ing a pro-Union speech. The General added: “I was very indignant at 
the idea of his resigning, and I told him that as far as his own char- 
acter, and the reputation of his family was concerned, he had better 
have gone out on one of the bayous and shot himself!” In view of 
such evidence, the claims commissioners concluded that Martin’s strong 
testimony disproved the loose statements of Negroes and other unre- 
liable or discredited persons that John Minor had served as a member 
of the Confederate cavalry company. 

Another charge against Minor, more difficult to disprove, was his 
alleged participation, during the war, in the trials and execution of a 
group of eighteen Negroes who were accused of drilling for a revolt 
against the whitcs. The trial, which took place at a race track near 
Natchez, was conducted by a vigilance committee headed by the pro- 
vost marshal, and eight of the Negroes were hanged. In a statement 
to Special Agent George Tucker, James Carter, an ex-slave, established 
the presence of both William J. and John Minor at the trials and at 
the same time threw light on the insecure status of the Negro during 
the war. 

Carter, who had been the slave of George W. Fox, a druggist in 
Natchez, was a star witness for the government. During the war he 
had been arrested by the Confederates for getting news of the battles 
and reading it to a group of Negroes who were meeting and drilling 
in a bayou with the purpose of rising against the whites when a favor- 
able opportunity arose to strike. His own trial before the vigilantes 
had lasted three weeks, and he charged that whipping was employed 
to force confessions. ‘“The object in whipping me was to make me con- 
fess to something. They questioned me first, and I told them I knew 
nothing about it, which was the truth. They said they would make me 
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know, and then they whipped me. Dr. Harper sat by and would feel 
my pulse and tell them when to stop and when to go on.” Carter was 
taken to the gallows to be hanged, but was saved by the intervention 
of Benjamin Pendleton, a deacon in the Baptist Church, who “‘inter- 
fered and told them that I was a pious man and did not associate with 
these men who went to the Bayous.” But Carter had witnessed the 
hangings, and he testified that both John Minor and his father were 
on the committee and took an active part in the trials.”° 

Rebecca A. Minor, in her examination before the commission in 
Washington on April 21, 1874, admitted that her husband and son 
had joined the committee, but only with the objective of making the 
punishment as light as possible and seeing that the trial was conducted 
in an impartial manner. “Mr. Minor went down to the track with my 
sons, and they did all in their power to prevent cruelty, which certainly 
was administered.” Explaining that her husband considered the evi- 
dence brought forth as being inadequate to justify action, she stated 
that the punishment inflicted on the Negroes to force confessions was 
“done against his direct wishes, and many of the negroes have thanked 
him for the part he took.’’ She recalled that he had called the episode 
“one of the most unpleasant and disagreeable scenes . . . that he ever 
witnessed, and he determined that he would never own a negro after- 
ward if such barbarity, and conduct, was attempted.””’ 

General Martin denied that either of the Minors participated in the 
punishment or hanging of the Negroes, and added that some of his 
own slaves were on trial at the time. His brother-in-law, who had later 
served on General Braxton Bragg’s staff, was active in the trial, and 
he told Martin that John Minor refused to have anything to do with 
the matter. William J. Minor, it was true, did go on the committee, 
but he, too, horrified by the brutality, ‘‘finally went off and would not 
have anything more to do with it.” 


In examining the third major charge against John Minor, the com- 


10 Testimony of James Carter, taken by George Tucker, special agent for the Com- 
mission, Mississippi, March 31, 1874. 
11 Testimony of Rebecca A. Minor, Washington, April 21, 1874. 
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missioners found valuable evidence in Mississippi court records. Wash- 
ington Ford, a small cotton planter, had informed them that Minor 
and his friend, James Suzette, had both served as cotton burners, acting 
under the orders of N. K. Farrer, the Confederate provost marshal, to 
burn all cotton which lay in the path of the advancing Union army. 
After the war, Ford brought suit in Mississippi against Suzette for his 
cotton thus destroyed. During the trial, Minor had testified that both 
he and Suzette at first refused to burn the cotton, whereupon they were 
informed by Farrer that if they did not burn it at once he would send 
them, under guard, to the conscript camp to be sent to the army, and 
inflict all other possible punishment. Minor had also testified that he 
and Suzette asked for permission to notify the planters, to give them 
an opportunity of moving their cotton into the back country. When 
Farrer granted them a day or two, they notified near-by planters to 
haul their cotton out of the way or they would have to burn it. In vio- 
lation of the order, Minor moved his own ginned and baled cotton 
toward Vicksburg in the path of the approaching northern army, and 
it ultimately fell into Union hands. He burned the seed-cotton remain- 
ing in his gin, because he was satisfied that otherwise the Confederates 
would set fire to the gin, as they had done wherever they found that 
people were secreting cotton for the Federals. Minor, therefore, burned 
up his own seed-cotton, but refused to have anything to do with the 
balance of the burning.” 

The commissioners finally concluded that the testimony of the most 
reliable witnesses, including the affidavits of several Federal officers, 
proved that John Minor was known and recognized as a Union man. 
As for his wife, they noted in their summary report: “It looks as though 
John Minor'’s political sentiments were likely to have had great weight 
with the claimant, not only because he was an intelligent, cultured and 
winning man, as is made to appear, but likewise, because the evidence 
tends to show that the claimant made him free of all she had, and 
refused the advice of friends to create a trusteeship to preserve her 


12 Testimony of William F. Martin, Washington, December 12, 1877. See also, testi- 
mony of Washington Ford, taken by George Tucker, Mississippi, March 28, 1874. 
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estate from dissipation by her husband, for the reason that she would 
not degrade him by such a proceeding.” 

On October 23, 1872, Mrs. Minor appeared before the commission 
and was cross-examined by Ferriss. She acknowledged that her husband 
kept out of the Confederate army by sending a substitute, adding, “‘our 
gardner went to save Mr. Minor. He saw our distress was so great.” 
But she informed the commissioners that “he had a substitute in the 
U. S. Army, too . . . an old colored gentleman.”* 

Throughout her testimony, Mrs. Minor maintained her position that 
although she and her husband had always felt the deepest sympathy 
for the southern people and marveled at their perseverance, endurance, 
and courage, they were both anxious for the North to win. They had 
neither subscribed for nor owned any Confederate bonds, nor did they 
take advantage of the Confederate bankruptcy law. Moreover, they 
never gave voluntary aid to the Confederate government, nor held any 
civil position under it, nor rendered any aid to their relatives who 
were in the Confederate army. Mrs. Minor testified that her husband 
was very much opposed to secession, and that when they wanted him 
to vote for Jefferson Davis he declined and tore up the ticket because 
he believed disunion would be ruinous to the general good of the 
country. He thought that it was a lost cause from the beginning and 
that it was foolish of the South to attempt to become independent; 
“and he often said ‘whom the Gods intend to destroy they first made 
mad’ that was his favorite quotation.” 

As to herself, Catherine Minor claimed that she rendered the Fed- 
erals what assistance she could, dividing the available food with them 
and supplying them with the few medicines left on the plantations. 
She never allowed any Confederate flags in her home and refused the 
entreaties of the Confederate women to take advantage of her Union 
position and smuggle supplies through the lines to their relatives in 
the army. After the war, the Confederate women referred to her as a 
“little Yankee” and ‘‘one lady told me one day that I ought to be put 
in a corral with them and I politely retorted telling her I was proud 


18 Testimony of Catherine S. Minor, Washington, October 23, 1872. 
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of being congratulated on my principles.” Questioned as to her slaves, 
she commented: “I always wished to see them emancipated. I was al- 
ways an abolitionist at heart, but I am afraid not a philanthropist. I 
did not know how to set them free without wretchedness to them, and 
utter ruin to myself, you know. That was the reason I had so much 
charge of them during the war! We were very much attached to each 
other, and they begged me to continue my watchfulness over them.” 

Lee Scott, a former slave on the Carthage plantation, gave his own 
version of her comments on the Federal advance. “She said they were 
coming to take and work us to death and put us to work harder than 
they did; and take us to Liberia or some other country and work us to 
death . . . there were better Mistresses than her . . . when ever she 
catched us a singing of a hymn—” At this point he was interrupted by 
counsel and did not finish his statement.** But on this subject the com- 
missioners gave special attention to the evidence of her former over- 
seer, Thomas H. Spain, who testified that he considered her as good a 
mistress as the South had. She always wanted her people to have plenty 
to eat and good clothes to wear, but she was very strict about her 
orders and did not allow them to have any church of their own. The 
day the Federals came to Natchez, he said, he went out to see how she 
was getting along and found her surrounded by four or five servants, 
to whom she was explaining 


. . . that they would not treat them as well as she did and all that she wanted 
them to do was to try—that they were free and could go if they wanted to go. 
Two of them had left, and she says you can leave like John and Edmund, but, 
she says, you will repent it and I will treat you well. They will make out they 
are going to treat you well for a little while and then they will turn you loose 
and you will be treated like dogs. After a while a server went out and I said, 
“aint you afraid they will tell the federals what you said.” She says “no, and if 
they do I don’t care. I just told them for their own good—just to scare them. 
You know how hard it is for persons who raises up negroes in this way to have 
them leave. I did this to scare them and keep them from leaving. I know if 
they will only stay with me a while until after the excitement gets over, they 
will not leave then if they know I will treat them well.” Her object was to keep 


14 Testimony of Lee Scott, Washington, May 24, 1873. 
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them with her. She said they had been raised up as playmates with her, and 
some of them did stay with her and are there now.'® 

In summary, the commissioners concluded that Mrs. Minor enjoyed 
the same general reputation as a Unionist as had her husband. They 
noted that several witnesses testified that she had a disloyal reputation, 
but commented that these statements were loose, exaggerated, and 
seemed unreliable. Where time or place were stated, most of these 
charges were effectually disproved. They also noted that this adverse 
testimony came almost altogether either from witnesses who, by their 
station in society, would not be likely to know much about her political 
opinions, or from persons hostile to her on personal grounds.” 

Particular attention was given to a pass issued in May, 1864, by 
Adjutant General Lorenzo Thomas allowing her to proceed with serv- 
ants and baggage “‘to any point in the North without molestation or 
hinderance, and in like manner to return, when so disposed, to any 
part of the Southern states within the lines of the U. S. Army.” It was 
the type of pass, unlimited as to time and place, that only known 
Unionists could obtain. Also noted was her application for executive 
clemency under the thirteenth subdivision of President Johnson’s am- 
nesty proclamation of May 29, 1865, for persons owning taxable prop- 
erty exceeding $20,000. Unlike the great mass of applicants, who, ac- 
cording to the commissioners, admitted their complicity in the rebel- 
lion and sought to palliate or excuse the offense, Mrs. Minor had de- 
clared explicitly her fidelity to the Federal government." 

Having become convinced of the loyalty of the claimant, the com- 
missioners proceeded to consider her claim for the $64,155 worth of 

15 Testimony of Thumas H. Spain, Washington, May 24, 1873. 

16 Examples of the character ascribed to hostile witnesses are the following: re Wash- 
ington Ford, “He married a mulatto woman and had no social position at all”; re Philip 
Essig, “He was a shoemaker once. He keeps a grog-shop now—a saloon they call it. 
He is a German and a man of no social standing’; re Dennis Bell, "He never has any 
fuss with the white people, but with his own people he is a quarreling, troublesome, 
stabbing fellow”; re H. Scofield, ‘He is an Englishman—a hard working man, but he 
was not in a position to know that family intimately. . . . He is an ignorant man—a man 
who commenced life there by driving a dray.” Testimony of William F. Martin, Wash- 


ington, December 12, 1877. 
17 Summary report of the Minor case, Washington, 1879. 
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property destroyed by the Union army. After thorough investigation 
they awarded her $13,072, a figure which represented the rigid practice 
of the commission of striking out every controversial item and then 
paring down those that remained to the minimum price and quantity 
level. The tables below and the details given in the testimony reveal in 
striking fashion both of these processes, and show as well specific data 
on the wartime conversion of the plantation crop from cotton for the 
market to corn for subsistence. 

Thomas H. Spain, the overseer, testified that when he left Mrs. 
Minor’s Carthage plantation in the spring of 1863 it was “pretty much 
all plowed up.” He supposed there were between 550 and 600 acres 
planted in corn, which should have produced thirty bushels to the acre 
—forty if well cultivated. The plantation required 18 or 20 single 
plows, 30 mules, 17 oxen, 125 “dry cattle,” oxen and all, and 120 
sheep. As for rails, he stated: 


There was about 214 miles of fencing that was burnt up and hauled away to- 
gether. . . . I never saw them take the rails all off the ground, but I have seen 
them with their wagon loads. Every cold day pretty much they would come out 
and get a load... . I never saw them . . . but they said they came off the 
ground and the fences were gone, and every time they went for corn they would 
pile rails on top of the corn. There was no other rail fence from Natchez to 
Mr. Minor’s place; all the balance was plank fence. There was not a rail on my 
place nor Jackson’s and Millers, . . . and for that reason I know the rails 
must have come from there.*8 

The testimony of Lee Scott, former slave and stock tender at Car- 
thage, was even more explicit. After the fall of Vicksburg he had 
helped the Yankees drive away about thirty mules and had often 
watched wagon trains of thirty to forty wagons drive into the corn 
fields and go away loaded. In addition, he witnessed the removal of 
seventy head of cattle, eighty sheep, seventy-one hogs, twenty horses, 
including ‘“‘two racing nags,” ninety wagon loads of cord wood, and 
an imported bull. Besides these losses, hundreds of animals had dis- 
appeared in the night. In reply to a question from Ferriss as to the 
quality of the sheep, he stated that “it was considered they were the 


18 Testimony of Thomas H. Spain, Washington, May 24, 1873. 
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best sheep around there.” The specific articles claimed, with the total 
amount and the amount allowed, were as follows:*® 





PALO ALTO 

Amount 
Nature of Claim claimed 
Materials of gin & mill house $ 3,000 
10,000 bushels of corn 10,000 
20 mules 4,000 
Fencing 2,500 
Materials of 6 cabins 1,800 
200 bushels potatoes 1,500 
Materials of barns 1,500 
4 yoke oxen 400 
1 saddle horse 300 
1 rifle 100 
Materials of pigeon & weather houses 350 
Brood mares & colts, 3 mares & 3 horses 1,300 
2 wagons 100 
16 beef cattle 480 
Cows, hogs, & sheep 600 
2 carriages horses 500 

CARTHAGE 

15,000 bushels of corn $15,000 
55 mules 11,000 
10 oxen and steers 450 
1 bull 200 
1 wagon 175 
30 mules 4,500 
14 horses 2,250 
15 cattle 450 
10 cows 300 
60 sheep 300 
4 tons hay 200 
150 hogs 900 

$64,155 


Amount 
allowed 
$ 550 
6,000 
1,725 
594 


600 


180 
150 


100 
320 
170 
250 


$ 864 
1,000 
120 


250 


24 
80 
95 





$13,072 


Amount 
disallowed 
$ 2,450 

4,000 
y Me pe 
1,906 
1,800 

900 
1,500 
220 
150 
100 
350 
1,300 


160 
430 
250 


314,136 
10,000 
330 
200 
175 
4,500 
2,000 
450 
300 
276 
120 
805 





$51,083 


Mrs. Minor’s compensation was very little and came very late. Both 
of the plantations had been scenes of heavy fighting, which, combined 


19 Summary report of the Minor case, Washington, 1879. 
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with the impressments and confiscations by both armies, left the prop- 
erties virtually devastated. As has been noted, the original claim for 
$64,155 was slashed to $13,072, a reduction of over $50,000. Also, it 
should be emphasized that the initial petition for $64,155 had been 
limited to meet the restricted jurisdiction of the commission to quar- 
termaster and commissary supplies officially taken. After Mrs. Minor 
had deducted the expenses of bringing eleven witnesses to Washington 
and had paid her lawyers’ fees, which often amounted to forty per cent 
of the gross award, her net compensation was quite meager. It should 
be noted, however, that she was more fortunate than many other claim- 
ants who, substantially sharing her views on the folly of secession, 
had yielded to community pressure in a passive support of the Confed- 
eracy. Under the commission’s rules, such acts as the purchase of Con- 
federate bonds or the sale of cotton to Confederate authorities demon- 
strated disloyalty to the Union. Dozens of claims, prepared with as 
much expense and care as was Mrs. Minor’s, were disallowed solely 
on the basis of such evidence. 

Republicans all, President Grant’s three commissioners were com- 
mitted by statute, by their established procedure, and by their own 
conviction to the Radical doctrine that every Southerner was guilty of 
treason until he proved his innocence. As in the Minor case, they 
weighed conflicting stories carefully, tested each witness on his testi- 
mony, and made due allowance for wartime conditions. On the whole 
they showed a stern but, for the times, remarkable sense of justice. But 
at no time did they forget that they were the guardians of the public 
purse. The total of $60,258,150.44 claimed in the 22,298 cases, was 
allowed in the amount of only $4,636,920.69. Although the painstak- 
ing care for each detail, which delayed settlement of her petition for 
eight years, must have exasperated Catherine Minor, the evidence of 
southern Unionism thus assembled by the commission is valuable for 
historians precisely because of its thorough documentation. 

The story of this Unionist family in Natchez, which has here been 
condensed from thousands of manuscript pages, is by no means unique. 
The whole picture of the southern home front has sometimes been 
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distorted by the tragedy of war and reconstruction, or by the bitter 
pens of postwar historians. But the folklore of a family in the South 
usually includes the dark tale of a kinsman who, in one way or an- 
other, refused to accept secession as a solution. Loyalist petitioners to 
the Southern Claims Commission bore the names of some of the re- 
gion’s proudest families. From South Carolina itself, Edward Middle- 
ton and Arthur Middleton Blake offered their Unionist records through- 
out the war in justification of their right to redress for the devastation 
on their plantations at the hands of Federal troops. The difficult de- 
cision made by Robert E. Lee was described in detail during the pres- 
entation of her claim by his loyal aunt, Mrs. Anna Fitzhugh, of Ra- 
venswood. 

For the Minor family the choice between loyalties in 1861 was like- 
wise difficult. In adhering to the Union cause, they did not renounce 
their native region. John Minor was convinced of the foolhardiness of 
secession, and he regretted Confederate victories because he was con- 
vinced that they only postponed the inevitable outcome of the war. 
He was surprised that the Confederates held out as long as they did, 
but his wife told the commissioners in 1872 that “He thought it por- 
trayed wonderful perseverance & prowess & endurance that they could 
suffer and endure as he knew they would suffer.’” Mrs. Minor summed 
up her own position with the sentence, “I felt very sorry for my own 
people, but I made myself very unpopular by not agreeing with the 
rest of my associates who were infatuated.’’”° 

Catherine Minor paid a heavy price for her loyalty to the Union, 
not only in the destruction of her estates, but also in the continual 
drain on her courage and resources. Burned in effigy by the Confed- 
erates, she was, in turn, impoverished by the Federal army. The hope 
that a Union victory and peace would bring its rewards was sabotaged 
with the rise of Radical Reconstruction. During the late 1860's, she 
told the commissioners, ‘‘we had nothing in the world: we lived within 
our resources. We wove our own clothes for the Negroes, our people; 
we were very much reduced and then we were so anxious for some 


20 Testimony of Catherine S. Minor, Washington, October 23, 1872. 
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greenbacks, we sold our clothes to get some.” With the death of her 
husband, in 1869, she was left a widow, the mother of three small 
children, and the mistress of stripped plantations. 

Today there is great interest in the fate of underground and resist- 
ance movements in the defeated countries. The American Civil War, 
rich in analogies and now seen in perspective, offers for the historian 
an opportunity for the study of methods and measures tried by time. 
Though the account of the Minor family in war and in reconstruction 
may be but a small fragment of the whole story of the South, it has 
significance in that it is told in the living terms of a family and a com- 
munity. The special value of such records as those collected by the 
Southern Claims Commission may lie in the very fact that in them 
policy is tested in terms of human beings. 

The active Confederate regarded his pro-Unionist neighbor as a sub- 
versive influence or, in many cases, as a traitor. The Unionist was al- 
ways ostracized, frequently tarred and feathered, and occasionally am- 
bushed. By identifying his fate with the North from the outbreak of 
the war he faced, in addition to immediate personal danger, the possi- 
bility of a southern victory or a peace without victory. Either result 
would have left him the resident of a hostile community. In any event, 
the Unionist in the South who participated in the resistance movement 
showed the same indomitable courage as did the Southerner of his 
period who followed General Lee; and at the end of the war he re- 
ceived much the same treatment from the victor. 











John C. Calhoun and the “A. B. Plot” 


By CHARLES M. WILTSE 


When Langdon Cheves retired from the presidency of the Bank of 
the United States in 1822 he expressed the opinion that throughout 
the long financial depression then coming to a close Secretary of the 
Treasury William H. Crawford had “displayed much ability, great 
zeal and industry, perfect integrity, and commanded as much success 
as was practical under the circumstances of the times.’’"* But there were 
men familiar with the relations between the Treasury Department and 
certain western banks who thought otherwise. The presidential cam- 
paign of 1824 had already been in full swing for a year or more, with 
Crawford so far well in the lead. Any irregularities that might be dis- 
covered in his department would be all to the good for his rivals, fore- 
most of whom at that time were John Quincy Adams and John C. 
Calhoun, the secretaries of state and war, respectively. Crawford's rec- 
ord was minutely scrutinized until the Achilles heel was found; and 
because of Calhoun’s association with certain aspects of the develop- 
ments which followed he was later accused of having encouraged the 
attack.* The extent of his complicity can perhaps be determined by a 
re-examination of the so-called “A. B. plot,” itself. 

On January 20, 1823, a letter addressed to Messrs. Joseph Gales and 
William Winston Seaton in their capacity as printers to Congress ap- 

1 John E. D. Shipp, Giant Days; or, the Life and Times of William H. Crawford 
(Americus, Ga., 1909), 146. 

2 See, especially, Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years’ View, 2 vols. (New York, 1854- 
1856), I, 34-36, and the references cited in footnote 30, below. The present writer has 
discussed some of the implications of the “A. B. plot” in his John C. Calhoun, Nation- 
alist, 1782-1828 (Indianapolis, 1944), 262-63, 292-93; but the subject seems worthy of 


a more extended treatment. As might be expected, parts of the following account include 
much of the content and occasionally the language of the earlier discussion. 
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peared in the Washington Republican, a Calhoun organ, over the signa- 
ture “A. B.” The letter recalled a report from the Treasury Department 
on transactions with all banks in which public moneys from the sale of 
land had been deposited—a report called for by the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the preceding session, submitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on February 15, 1822, and printed by Gales and Seaton.* 
Voluminous documents accompanied the report and were ordered to 
be printed with it, “yet it is a fact,” A. B. charged, “that parts of those 
documents, implicating Mr. Crawford the most strongly, were sup- 
pressed. . . . Of this fact any gentleman may be fully satisfied who 
will take the trouble to compare the printed document with the one 
transmitted to the House by Mr. Crawford, and which is now in pos- 
session of the Clerk. The latter also affords intrinsic evidence, that the 
omissions were not accidental, for they are enclosed in black lead pen- 
cil brackets.’’* 

Gales and Seaton, who were also publishers of the pro-Crawford 
National Intelligencer, immediately demanded an investigation in a 
letter to the Speaker of the House, and after some discussion a special 
committee was named for that purpose. The printed documents were 
compared, as A. B. suggested, with the originals, and the omissions 
and penciled brackets were found. In other cases, too, white paper had 
been pasted over paragraphs and even whole pages. Those passages 
that had been omitted from the printed report showed, if nothing else, 
at least an extra-legal generosity on the part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment toward certain western banks. In other instances, however, the 
committee did not examine the documents, but accepted the statement 
of Crawford's clerk that the suppressed passages “had no bearing upon 
the objects of the call for information, and might have been injurious 

8 House Exec. Dics., 17 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 66. 

*The A. B. papers, consisting of fifteen letters, appeared at intervals in the daily 
edition of the Washington Republican (published in addition to the semi-weekly edition 
during the session of Congress) from January 20 to March 3, 1823, and continued in 
four numbers of the semi-weekly edition after Congress had adjourned. The daily Re- 
publican published letters on January 20, 21, 23, 27, 29, February 3, 6, 10, 17, 24, and 


March 3. The last was reprinted in the semi-weekly issue of March 5, and further letters 
were printed in that edition for March 26 and 29 and April 2 and 9. 
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to the interests of the individuals or the banks mentioned.” With re- 
gard to still other cases, the committee confessed with regret “that 
they have obtained no satisfactory information.” The testimony re- 
vealed that some of the omissions had been marked by Asbury Dickins, 
a clerk in the Treasury Department, who said he had called them to the 
Secretary's attention, but Crawford professed to have no recollection 
of them or of having ordered them. 

The discovery of the suppressions had been made by Representative 
Daniel P. Cook of Illinois, an Adams partisan. He it was who had 
moved the resolution under which the original report was presented; 
and he had taken the precaution of having a certified copy of one of 
the letters, pencil marks and all, prepared for him. Cook testified that 
he had not written any letters to the Republican signed A. B., but that 
he knew who did. It was, he understood, a member of Congress, but 
he declined to reveal the name. 

It was, as a matter of fact, Cook’s father-in-law, Senator Ninian 
Edwards of Illinois, but that information did not come out until later. 
What was immediately obvious was the thoroughly equivocal nature 
of the committee report and the implication of favoritism on the part 
of the Treasury Department in distributing public funds to state banks. 
A. B. did not fail to make the most of it. While the committee was 
still considering the evidence, he was charging Crawford, on the basis 
of it, with mismanagement of public funds, and was taunting the edi- 
tors of the Intelligencer with their failure to produce the “triumphant 
vindication” of themselves which they had claimed to have it in their 
power to do. The investigating committee had gone either too far or 
not far enough, and in less than a week the whole question was again 
before the House. 

A new committee, with broader powers than the first, was demanded, 
and debate on the motion was sharp. It was clear that many members 
suspected one of themselves, and some of them suspected Cook. The 
rules were waived to permit the discussion to continue, and it soon 


5 Annals of Comgress, 17 Cong., 2 Sess., 652-56 (January 21, 1823), 735-39 (January 
30, 1823), and Appendix, 1324-35. 
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turned into something closely resembling a cross-examination of the 
Illinois representative. Cook, however, held his own. He seemed to 
have an almost intuitive knowledge of what documents ought to be 
in the Treasury Department files, and reminded his colleagues that 
since the original call of the last session two other calls had been nec- 
essary to get even so much information as they had received. Before he 
was through, a complete investigation of the relations between the 
Treasury Department and the banking institutions of the nation had 
been voted. 

The second committee, of which John W. Campbell of Ohio was 
chairman, worked more deliberately than the first, but achieved no 
more satisfactory result so far as its purpose was concerned. The prac- 
tices alleged against the Treasury Department were justified by the 
Secretary on the ground that the financial distress of the western 
country required some relaxation of the rules to prevent great hard- 
ship, and in this he was no doubt correct. The report contained further 
testimony from Cook and Dickins and an examination of Ninian Ed- 
wards, who according to Cook’s evidence had seen some of the docu- 
ments in question before they were printed. The others with whom he 
had consulted were Samuel D. Ingham of Pennsylvania, who had just 
returned to the House after an absence of two terms, and Henry W. 
Edwards of Connecticut, both known to favor the presidential aspira- 
tions of the Secretary of War. 

It is Ninian Edwards’ testimony which is of greatest value, for it 
tends to reveal the origin of what the National Intelligencer was al- 
ready calling the ‘A. B. Plot.” In his capacity as a director of the Ed- 
wardsville Bank, Edwards had been aware of, if not actually party to, 
certain correspondence between the president of that bank and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which correspondence he had sought for in 
vain in the printed report. He also recalled that Cook had told him 
the substance of certain letters from the Bank of Steubenville, and he 
had noted and pointed out to Cook the different tenor of the printed 
version. It was this which had led Cook to the discovery of the sup- 
pressions. 
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No opinion as to the guilty party was advanced, and the identity of 
A. B. was not revealed, but throughout the hearings Edwards con- 
tinued to publish letters under his alias in the Washington Republican. 
When the Seventeenth Congress came to an end, on March 3, 1823, 
he was still publishing, having taken up first the Steubenville Bank, 
then the Huntsville, Alabama, Bank, and finally the Bank of Missouri, 
of which Auguste Chouteau of the Missouri Fur Company was presi- 
dent and Senator Thomas H. Benton was or had been a director. 

The A. B. papers charged, and cited the published documents as 
proof, that while the omission of portions of a letter from the cashier 
of the Steubenville Bank to the Secretary of the Treasury had been 
the subject of investigation, this constituted the least of the Treasury 
Department’s offenses. Whole letters had been held back, including 
more than half of the correspondence with the Bank of Missouri.* He 
called attention to Crawford’s slowness in answering calls from the 
House, pointed out that in some cases only extracts from letters had 
been sent, and complained that the House committee had sought to 
acquit the Secretary of a minor irregularity without even entertaining 
major ones. No evidence was presented by Crawford that disproved, 
or even threw serious doubt upon, the charge that he had received as 
legal tender bank notes that were not such in fact or that, whether at 
his instigation or not, documents had been withheld from the House. 

The publicity was widespread and politically effective. Calhoun 
thought in April, 1823, that the Radicals, as Crawford’s followers 
were called, were “much broken; and . . . their Chief is also much 
"* while Ingham wrote jubilantly to Edwards in August that 
Crawford’s popularity as a candidate was definitely on the wane. He 


depressed, 


6 House Exec. Doc. No. 66, the original report, contains seventeen letters to or from 
officers of the Bank of Missouri, while House Exec. Doc. No. 119, 17 Cong., 1 Sess., in 
answer to Cook’s second call, contains twenty-eight additional letters. Crawford explained 
that he had not realized that the entire correspondence was meant, but thought he was 
expected to furnish only such parts of it as seemed to him relevant. 

7 Calhoun to John Ewing Calhoun, April 14, 1823, in J. Franklin Jameson (ed.), 
Correspondence of John C. Calhoun (American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1899, Vol. II. Washington, 1900), 205-206. 
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dated this decline in public favor from the appearance of the A. B. 
papers.® 

Late in February, 1824, President Monroe nominated Ninian Ed- 
wards to be minister to Mexico. The political situation was very dif- 
ferent from that of the previous year. Calhoun had withdrawn from 
the presidential contest and Andrew Jackson had emerged as a leading 
candidate. Crawford was just recovering from a long and dangerous 
illness which had materially impaired his prospects, but he had never- 
theless received a dubious caucus nomination which made him the 
legitimate heir apparent of the old Republican party. His following in 
Congress remained potent and Radical senators threatened to block 
Edwards’ confirmation because of his testimony in the A. B. investiga- 
tion. Then the storm subsided as suddenly as it had arisen, and March 
4 saw the Senate approve the appointment by a large majority.? On 
March 20 Edwards called at the State Department to make final ar- 
rangements for his departure and to make his political peace with 
Adams, whom he had originally supported, then deserted for Calhoun, 
and now favored once more since Calhoun’s withdrawal. Adams gra- 
ciously forgave his erstwhile partisan, and bade him Godspeed on his 
way to Mexico by way of New Orleans. 

Edwards was on the very point of departure when Crawford sent 
to the House the correspondence between the Treasury Department 
and the various banks in which public moneys were on deposit, called 
for by Cook’s resolution of May 8, 1822. The report was already a 
year or more late, a delay for which its very voluminousness might 
well have accounted, even had the Secretary not been ill.*° The brief 
letter of transmittal, however, indicated that more than coincidence 
was involved in its release at this precise moment. The letter, dated 

8 Samuel D. Ingham to Ninian Edwards, August 20, 1823, in Ninian W. Edwards, 
History of Illinois from 1778 to 1833; and Life and Times of Ninian Edwards (Spring- 
field, 1870), 497. 

® Charles R. King (ed.), The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, 6 vols. (New 
York, 1894-1900), VI, 565; Charles Francis Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams, 12 vols. (Philadelphia, 1874-1877), VI, 249-50. 


10 Printed as House Exec. Doc. No. 140, 18 Cong., 1 Sess. The correspondence fills 
two large volumes, totaling more than 1200 pages. 
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March 22, 1824, referred to Edwards’ testimony before the House com- 
mittee investigating the A. B. charges in February, 1823, in which the 
Illinois senator spoke of a letter written to the Treasury Department 
in his presence by the receiver at the Edwardsville Bank and of the 
reply which that official said he had received from Crawford. This 
letter of transmittal ended with the statement that “The Secretary 
deems it proper to state, that no such letter from the Receiver is to be 
found on the files of the Department; that the officers employed in it 
have no recollection of the receipt of such a letter; and that, on an 
examination of the records of the Department, it appears that no 
answer to any such letter, directing the Receiver to continue the de- 
posites, was ever written to him by the Secretary of the Treasury.’ 

It was the lie direct, which Crawford had apparently chosen to with- 
hold until his accuser was safely off on a mission that would presum- 
ably keep him out of the country for months, if not years, to come. 
No reply could possibly be received before Congress adjourned. It 
might even be months before Edwards heard of it; and long before 
any counter action could be taken, the election would be over. But if 
such was Crawford’s reasoning, he erred; for almost at the very mo- 
ment of Edwards’ departure a copy of the letter was placed in his 
hands by Cook. His baggage was already packed, but he stayed over 
another day to collect such documents bearing on the case as he could. 
There was ample leisure to compose an answer as the stage rattled 
over the hard-packed gravel surface of the Cumberland Road, and he 
wrote it down in Wheeling, mailing it back from that city on April 
6." 

The vindication, or rather the countercharge, was addressed to the 
House of Representatives, with a brief note of transmittal to the 
Speaker asking that the address and accompanying documents be laid 
before the House. It was actually sent, however, to Calhoun, who re- 
ceived it on the sixteenth or early morning of the seventeenth. Calhoun 
handed it to Cook, who had already been informed by letter that it 


11 [bid., 3. 
12 Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, V1, 375-76. 
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would be sent in that fashion. In the address Edwards acknowledged 
himself the author of the A. B. papers, asserted that the two congres- 
sional investigations had been superficial to the point of farce, and 
repeated the charges, neatly summarized under six headings. In short, 
Edwards retracted nothing and specifically accused Crawford of mis- 
managing the public funds; of discharging the debts of favored banks, 
in violation of law, with non-current notes; of misstating the amount 
of these notes to the House; of misrepresenting the obligations of the 
banks in question; of making and continuing deposits in local banks 
without reporting to Congress, as he was required by law to do; and 
of withholding letters and other information called for by the House. 
For details he referred to the A. B. papers, and for proof, “that which 
they respectively refer to.”’’® 

Cook assembled a set of the A. B. papers (one of which he secured 
from Calhoun’s file) and the necessary documents, and the whole was laid 
before the House on Monday, April 19. The affair seems to have been 
pretty thoroughly canvassed in advance by those concerned, however, 
for Cook wrote Edwards on the seventeenth that an investigation would 
be made, and that Calhoun had assured him that the Speaker, Henry 
Clay, would appoint a good committee. Crawford's followers seemed 
ill-pleased that their chief had revived the business in his report, and 
Cook predicted that there would be ‘‘an enraged and vindictive reply 
from someone,” but added that “if Clay acts fairly, I think there will 
be no danger.’’** 

Clay, however, was also a presidential candidate, who trod the maze 
of partisan politics the more cautiously as his own prospects faded. 
Should Crawford’s health force his withdrawal the Radicals would 
have to throw their strength elsewhere, and it was therefore the part 
of political wisdom to avoid offending them. The special committee 

13 The documents were printed under the title, “Case of Ninian Edwards,” as House 
Reports, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 133; and the same material appears also in Annals of 
Congress, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 2713-2915, and in American State Papers, Finance, 
5 vols. (Washington, 1832-1859), V, 1-146. 


14 Daniel P. Cook to Edwards, April 17, 1824, in Elihu B. Washburne (ed.), The 
Edwards Papers (Chicago, 1884), 223-24. 
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was duly appointed, with John Floyd of Virginia, who had led the 
Crawford forces in attacking Calhoun’s military program and who 
detested Adams and Jackson alike, as its chairman. The other members 
were John Randolph of Roanoke, another outspoken Crawford sup- 
porter; Edward Livingston of Louisiana, chief of the Jackson managers 
in the House; John W. Taylor of New York, former Speaker and a 
leading Adams partisan; Daniel Webster, who was still uncommitted; 
Duncan McArthur of Ohio, who favored Clay's presidential aspira- 
tions; and George W. Owen of Alabama, a Jackson follower.* The 
committee was empowered to call for persons and papers, and it used 
its power at once to recall Ninian Edwards to the Capital. The tone 
which Floyd had adopted in his first remarks on the matter in the 
House was that which the Radicals now took. It was asserted that 
Edwards had made his charges by mail because he dared not make them 
in person, and that he had run away because he could not sustain them. 
There was nothing to do but call him back, so the sergeant at arms 
of the House set off in pursuit of the departing minister while the 
committee prepared to continue sitting, if need be, after Congress ad- 
journed. 

Both houses of Conrigress were in an uproar over the affair, as was 
the cabinet, with President Monroe perhaps most disturbed of all. Well 
he might be, for it was already being insinuated that the Mexican 
mission was Edwards’ reward for destroying Crawford; and the Presi- 
dent, in his haste to repudiate any connection whatsoever with the 
charges, was with difficulty dissuaded from recalling Edwards at once, 
without waiting for the House to act.”° 

Meanwhile, Senator Rufus King of New York, anticipating the 
committee’s action, wrote to Edwards advising him to return imme- 
diately when summoned. The letter was approved by Cook, by Senator 
Elijah H. Mills of Massachusetts, an Adams spokesman, and by Cal- 
houn, before it was sent. Monroe thought his newly appointed min- 


15 Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 2455 (April 19, 1824). 

16 Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, V1, 298-300. 

17 King to Edwards, April 21, 1824, in King (ed.), Life and Correspondence of Rufus 
King, V1, 567. 
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ister should resign, but Calhoun argued that his resignation would only 
be taken as an admission that his case was weak. Crawford’s report 
had been equivalent to a charge of perjury against Edwards, who could 
hardly have done less than he did. Adams thought that the “prodigious 
stir” made about catching Edwards was only “to excite odium against 
him as an accuser, and to prepare for a whitewashing of Crawford.” 
He could not see that Edwards’ presence was in any way necessary, 
for the proofs lay in the public documents, “which sustain him to the 
utmost extent.’’** 

Adams was not the only one who thought Edwards’ charges against 
the Secretary of the Treasury were amply proved by the record; but 
the impression spread rapidly through the Capital that political expe- 
diency would gain the day. As the session of Congress neared its end, 
Randolph left for Europe. Floyd was ill, and the investigation fell al- 
most exclusively to Livingston and Webster. Before the middle of May 
the latter intimated to William Plumer, Jr., of New Hampshire, that 
Crawford had justified his public conduct and that the committee would 
not consider the merits of his private quarrel with Edwards, who was 
thus to be sacrificed. To prevent the matter from being made a cam- 
paign issue, Plumer urged Adams to accept this outcome and to re- 
strain his editors; but Adams would have nothing to do with a solu- 
tion which he considered unjust, however politic it might seem.” He 
explained his attitude to the anxious Cook a few days later and com- 
mented caustically in his diary on the ‘‘combination of talent, of am- 
bition, of political management, and of heartless injustice” that made 
up the character of Daniel Webster, who, he was now sure, was to 
receive some high political office from Crawford, should the Georgian 
reach the White House. 

Congress meanwhile had determined to adjourn on May 27, and 
thus an immediate report of some sort seemed incumbent upon the 
investigating committee. It was presented by Livingston on May 25, 
tentatively sustaining the Secretary of the Treasury pending examina- 


18 Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, V1, 301-306. 
19 [bid., 330-32. 
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tion of Edwards. At the same time, the committee asked leave to con- 
tinue to sit after the adjournment and this was granted, though there 
was small prospect of any change of view. Monroe had been confi- 
dentially informed, and so told Adams, Calhoun, and Secretary of the 
Navy Samuel L. Southard, that the final report would be decisive 
against Edwards unless he could produce better evidence than he had 
offered thus far. Adams expressed a doubt that such a decision would 
be reached, and Calhoun considered it impossible.” 

At this point Crawford suffered a sudden relapse and was again the 
bed-ridden, helpless, almost sightless wreck he had been early in the 
winter. This time even his best friends doubted that he could recover, 
and the Radical managers began to look frantically for another can- 
didate.* As the session of Congress closed, John Taylor of Caroline, 
aged and ill but with no jot of his mental powers impaired, suggested 
to Adams that he might now carry Virginia.** Adams could hardly 
retract his opinions in the Edwards case, but with Crawford's sup- 
porters in the market for a candidate, he began to regard the facts as 
no longer so damning as they had previously appeared. On May 31 
he advised Cook that “in the present state of Mr. Crawford's health” 
it would be “at once wise and generous in Mr. Edwards if he would 
offer to take the report of the committee, so far as it went, to acquit 
or excuse Mr. Crawford, as final and conclusive, and to disclaim the 
intention of pressing farther any investigation of his official conduct.”’** 

That very evening Edwards arrived from the West; and as soon as 
possible the investigating committee, minus the services of McArthur, 
Owen, and Randolph, resumed sittings, which now took the form of 
a grand inquest. Cook attended the sessions on the part of Edwards, 
while John Forsyth of Georgia represented Crawford. Edwards himself 
indicated the witnesses he wished called, and took part in the ques- 


20 Ibid., 361. 

21 Henry Clay to Francis Brooke, May 28, 1824, in Calvin Colton (ed.), The Works of 
Henry Clay, 10 vols. (New York, 1904), IV, 93; Daniel Webster to Ezekiel Webster, 
June 5, 1824, in The Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, 18 vols. (Boston, 1903), 
XVI, 88; Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VI, 355-56. 

22 Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, V1, 356-57. 

23 [bid., 369. 
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tioning. His witnesses were for the most part such officials or past of- 
ficials of various western banks as were in the city. They were, natu- 
rally enough, extremely cautious in their statements, but their testimony 
showed beyond a doubt that loose banking methods had existed and 
had been winked at, if not encouraged, by the Treasury Department. 
It did not follow, of course, that these unorthodox methods had not 
actually been better adapted to the needs of the West in its hour of 
financial crisis than more conservative measures would have been; 
but that point was not at issue. From Crawford's clerks nothing could 
be learned, and Edwards’ own cross-examination by Forsyth produced 
nothing not already a matter of record, save for a few minor details 
as to his movements since the appearance of the Treasury Department 
report on which his protest was based. 

The real break came when Senator James Noble of Indiana took the 
stand. After some brief opening remarks about the debts of the Bank 
of Vincennes, of a branch of which Noble had been a director, Forsyth 
skillfully led the witness to the A. B. papers. Thereupon Noble avowed 
that Edwards, in conversation with him, had voluntarily pledged his 
honor that he was not the author of the papers as some believed, and 
that furthermore he had expressed admiration for Crawford and ap- 
proval of his attitude toward the western banks. The conversation was 
said to have taken place on February 21 or 22 in Noble’s room at Mrs. 
Queen’s boarding house, that being the day he moved into the house 
where Edwards also lived. This was at the time that Edwards’ name 
was before the Senate for confirmation as minister to Mexico, and 
Noble made it plain that he thought Edwards’ purpose had been to 
overcome the opposition of Crawford’s friends to his appointment. 

To this there was no answer, save the qualified denial which Edwards 
ultimately gave. He admitted his unpreparedness to defend himself 
against Noble’s accusation, but was positive he had never made either 
of the statements attributed to him.** Edwards called various residents 

24 See Edwards to John W. Taylor, August 8, 1824, in Philip D. Jordan (ed.), “Some 


Correspondence of Ninian Edwards,” in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 
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of Mrs. Queen’s boarding house, whose testimony tended to show (but 
did not conclusively prove) that at the time indicated by Noble, Ed- 
wards had been too ill to leave his own room; but this was counter- 
acted by other witnesses who recalled hearing Edwards make similar 
denials. Cook’s line in conducting the cross-examination was an at- 
tempt to show a difference between the “A. B. papers’ and a so-called 
“A. B. plot,” holding in effect that Edwards might well have denied 
any share in, or knowledge of, a plot without implying that he had 
not written the A. B. letters. 

When Cook himself testified and refused to give the name of the 
person to whom Edwards had mailed his statement from Wheeling, 
Calhoun wrote to the committee, and personally to Webster, acknowl- 
edging that it had been transmitted through him. He denied any other 
knowledge of it, but offered to testify before the committee. Before 
sending his own letters, Calhoun showed them to Monroe, who ap- 
proved; but Southard and Attorney General William Wirt® thought 
such a move very impolitic and won the President over. It was argued 
that Edwards was already lost, and that Crawford was trying to associ- 
ate the Administration with his downfall. Members of the cabinet, 
therefore, should keep strictly aloof. The newspapers, however, had 
already guessed that the letter had gone through the War Depart- 
ment; and Calhoun’s name had actually been mentioned.” 


25 William Wirt, whose relationship to Edwards was of an intimate character, acted 
as intermediary between the cabinet and the accused minister. Wirt had spent twenty 
months as a tutor in the Edwards family in Maryland, with Ninian Edwards, who was 
two years younger than he, as one of his charges. See Washburne (ed.), Edwards Papers, 
185. For earlier letters from Wirt to both Edwards and his father, see Edwards, History 
of Illinois, 404-76. 

26 Adams is authority for the following incident, which does not appear in the printed 
report of the case: Noble, upon a challenge from Edwards to tell al] their conversation, 
stated that “Edwards had told him he had long expected this Mexican appointment; 
that the President was in his power through the means of Colonel Lane, and that Mr. 
Calhoun—Here the witness was stopped by Mr. Livingston, and Mr. Forsyth had agreed 
that it was not relevant.” Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, V1, 387. Adams 
does not say who was his informant but it was presumably John W. Taylor or Cook. 
Colonel Lane has not been identified, but may have been William Carr Lane, one-time 
Army surgeon, former quartermaster general of Missouri, and at the time of the A. B. 
investigation mayor of St. Louis. 
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The committee closed its hearings on Saturday, June 19; and its 
report with supporting documents was handed by Webster to the 
President about noon on the twenty-first. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee, nothing had been proved ‘‘to impeach the integrity of the Sec- 
retary, or to bring into doubt the general correctness and ability of his 
administration of the public finances.” The cabinet, save for Crawford, 
had been on hand since early morning and remained with the Presi- 
dent the rest of the day, the question being whether Edwards should 
be removed, and what if any action should be taken. The group met 
again at eight the next morning—an unheard of hour for cabinet dis- 
cussion—and did not break up until after nine that night. In the course 
of the day Edwards’ resignation was received and was finally accepted, 
although Wirt pointed out that unless there were grounds for remov- 
ing the minister there were no grounds for accepting his resignation. 
It was simply the easiest course and the one that would bring least 
criticism upon the President. Adams remained noncommittal; but Cal- 
houn, Southard, and Wirt agreed that the report was not justified by 
the evidence and that Edwards was ‘‘a deeply-injured man.” 

In a sense, Edwards was deliberately sacrificed to the weakness of 
Monroe, when the President declined to accept the opinion of the ma- 
jority of his cabinet. Had he rejected the report, he would have been 
forced to institute a thorough investigation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with all it would have meant in hostility and abuse, and he would 
not face it. So Edwards’ career on the national stage came to an un- 
timely and ignominious end, and he remains to this day discredited as 
a man who made charges against another which he could not sustain.** 
So far as the present-day reader can judge, the proof was in fact ample, 
but the weight of political power was all against him. His downfall 
stemmed in reality not from a failure to prove that public funds had 
been mishandled by the Treasury, but from Noble’s testimony, which 

27 Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, V1, 389-95. 

28 See, for example, the sketch of Edwards in Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), 
Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. and index (New York, 1928-1937), VI, 


41-42; and Theodore C. Pease, The Frontier State, 1818-1848 (Centennial History of 
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had nothing to do with the charges but was aimed solely at destroying 
Edwards’ own character. 

The last chapter in the case was written on the Fourth of July, 1824, 
when the former Illinois senator was excluded from the Independence 
Day dinner in the Capital. In consequence, Adams, Calhoun, and Post- 
master General John McLean publicly withdrew their own subscrip- 
tions to the dinner; and Wirt, who was to be out of the city, publicly 
endorsed the stand of his colleagues.*® Such cold comfort as could be 
derived from this gesture Edwards shortly took with him to Illinois, 
where his fellow citizens at the next election chose him once more to 
be their governor. 

Senator Benton, one of those who corroborated Noble's testimony, 
charged many years later, after all the leading protagonists were dead, 
that the “A. B. plot’’ had been concocted in the interest of Calhoun, 
and that it redounded to his detriment.*® But Benton had no love for 
Calhoun, then or at any other time; and having himself given partisan 
testimony at the hearing, he could do no less than sustain it in the 
reminiscences of his old age. There was in fact no “‘plot” at all, but 
only a detailed and documented exposure of some very doubtful prac- 
tices on the part of the Treasury Department, so timed as to serve a 
political purpose. The cause was aided by followers of both Adams 
and Calhoun, and both men thought the charges justified and approved 
their publication, but the whole case rested upon materials which 

29 Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, V1, 397-98. 

80 Benton, Thirty Years’ View, 1, 34-36. William M. Meigs, who is in the main dis- 
tinctly partial to Calhoun, accepts this view, but adds that “there is nothing, so far as I 
know, to show that he had any hand in the appearance of the articles." He considered 
the papers to be “of very little importance,” although he admitted that he had seen only 
one of them. See his Life of John Caldwell Calhoun, 2 vols. (New York, 1917), I, 295 
and note. Theodore D. Jervey, Robert Y. Hayne and His Times (New York, 1909), 174, 
takes the position that the “A. B. plot’’ was nothing but an unsuccessful effort by Adams 
and Calhoun to smear Crawford. Thomas Robson Hay, “John C. Calhoun and the Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1824,” in North Carolina Historical Review (Raleigh, 1924- ), 
XII (1935), 20-44, even calls the Radical attacks on the military program and the Indian 
system retaliation for the charges in the A. B. papers, although the first of the A. B. 
papers did not appear until January, 1823, more than three years after the attacks on 


Calhoun’s administration of the War Department had begun, and a year after the Indian 
trading system had been destroyed. 
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neither could have commanded. The A. B. papers had to come from 
someone as thoroughly familiar with the inside of western banking as 
Edwards was; and the Illinois senator had sufficient reasons of his own 
for attacking the Treasury Department, without being spurred on by 
the political ambitions of others. His most dangerous political rival in 
his own state was his colleague, Senator Jesse B. Thomas, who drew 
his strength from the backing of Crawford. 

Because of Calhoun’s association with it, and to a lesser extent that 
of Adams also, the “A. B. plot’’ has received from historians an em- 
phasis beyond its merits, and conclusions have been drawn from it 
which are not justified by the facts. It was only an incident in a pe- 
culiarly vicious campaign; and it differed from the repeated investiga- 
tions of the Mix and Johnson contracts, aimed at Calhoun; the Russell 
letters, directed at Adams; and the publicity given to Jackson’s “‘anti- 
partisan” correspondence with Monroe, only in that the shoe was 
snugly fitted to the other foot, and that the charges were better ground- 
ed. The campaign of personal abuse was begun by Crawford, and was 
carried on for three years without let or restraint before his own strategy 
was turned against him. Even then it was on a consistently higher plane, 
for the A. B. papers are mild and judicious in comparison with the 
offerings of Crawford's editors, and there is in them a sounder core of 
truth. 











Foreigners in Ante-Bellum Towns of the 
Lower South 


By HERBERT WEAVER 


One of the most significant phases of modern history was the heavy 
migration from Europe to North America which took place in the 
century between the Napoleonic wars and the passage of the Immi- 
gration Restriction Act of 1924 by the United States. Although it 
slackened during wars and depressions, this constant flow did not level 
off until the United States alone had received some thirty millions of 
Europeans. This mass migration and its influence upon the social, eco- 
nomic, and political structure of this country has received generous at- 
tention from economists, sociologists, and historians. William Forbes 
Adams, Theodore C. Blegen, John R. Commons, Albert B. Faust, 
Robert F. Foerster, Charles A. Hanna, Marcus L. Hansen, Carl F. 
Wittke, and many others have investigated various aspects of immi- 
gration and the contributions which immigrants have made to their 
adopted country.’ Almost inevitably, however, in an undertaking of 
such huge proportions a few minor gaps persist, one of which is the 
study of immigration to the states of the lower South prior to the 
American Civil War. 

The fact that since colonial days the white population of the South 

1 William F. Adams, Ireland and the Irish Emigration from 1815 to the Famine (New 
Haven, 1932); Theodore C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860 (North- 
field, Minn., 1931); John R. Commons, Races and Immigrants in America (New York, 
1907); Albert B. Faust, The German Element in the United States, 2 vols. (Boston, 
1909); Robert F. Foerster, The Italian Emigration of Our Times (Cambridge, 1919); 
Charles A. Hanna, The Scotch-Irish, 2 vols. (New York, 1902); Marcus L. Hansen, 
The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860 (Cambridge, 1940), and The Immigrant in American 


History (Cambridge, 1940); Carl F. Wittke, We Who Built America: The Saga of the 
Immigrant (New York, 1939). 
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has been overwhelmingly of native-born stock seems to have discour- 
aged a study of the relatively small number of foreigners who drifted 
into the region. Indeed, only a few brief papers have been devoted 
entirely to immigration to the South, and they have placed major em- 
phasis on the post-Civil War period. Of the four millions of foreign- 
born in the United States in 1860 only half a million resided in the 
slave states; had they been distributed with reasonable uniformity 
throughout the area perhaps they would have been so rapidly assimi- 
lated that their influence would have been negligible, and almost im- 
possible to assess. A vast majority of these aliens, however, were pock- 
eted in the larger river and coastal towns where they comprised a con- 
siderable portion of the free population, and their impact upon the 
society in these centers of concentration produced some significant re- 
sults. 

It is unnecessary to discuss here the causes of the great Atlantic mi- 
gration, but it is important to consider the pattern of settlement which 
brought only one in every eight of the immigrants to live in the slave- 
holding states in 1860. The traditional interpretation, that foreigners 
avoided the South because of the existence of slavery, is essentially 
correct, but moral aversion to the slave system as a factor in determin- 
ing paths of foreign migration in this country has been overstressed. 
This frequently has been given as the chief reason that German immi- 
grants preferred to settle in areas other than the South; Faust in par- 
ticular belabors this point. This view stemmed largely from the articu- 
late abolitionists among the German Forty-eighters,’ but it should be 
pointed out that slavery did not deter large numbers of Germans from 
flocking into Kentucky, Missouri, and Texas. Furthermore, in 1860 the 
percentage of Germans among the foreign element was higher in the 
slave states than in the United States as a whole. On the other hand 
the Irish, who in general actively opposed abolition,* comprised a 
smaller percentage of the foreign element in the slave states than did 


2Wittke, We Who Built America, 193; Faust, German Element in the United States, 
passim. 

8 John C. Murphy, An Analysis of the Attitudes of American Catholics toward the 
Immigrant and the Negro, 1825-1925 (Washington, 1940), 137. 
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the Germans. Yet they far outnumbered the Germans in the nation. 
Factors other than those of a moral nature must be found to explain 
the reluctance of foreigners to come to the South. 

The fact that in the period following the abolition of slavery the 
percentage of foreigners coming into the South decreased rather than 
increased points to economic conditions as the real basis for the pattern 
of immigration settlement. In the first place, most European immigrants 
entered the United States through eastern rather than southern ports, 
and many never left the vicinity of their debarkation point. Those who, 
after running the gauntlet of port swindlers, had enough money to 
continue their travels found transportation to the West easier and less 
expensive than to the South. Vast areas of cheap land were available 
in the West, and immigrants were encouraged by colonization agents 
and extravagant advertising schemes to settle there. On the other hand, 
relative scarcity of cheap virgin land in many parts of the South, prev- 
alence of the plantation economy which required considerable initial 
investment, almost universal cultivation of crops unfamiliar to most 
Europeans, and the prospect of competition with slave labor, caused 
hesitation among prospective immigrant farmers. Moreover, great 
numbers of industrial workers were not needed in this primarily agri- 
cultural region, nor did its people, who tended to link all foreigners 
with abolitionism, offer encouragement to these strangers.” 

In the two decades just prior to the Civil War the bulk of the for- 
eigners who came from Europe directly into the South entered at New 
Orleans. Those who planned to till the soil generally moved up the 
Mississippi River to western lands, and those seeking industrial em- 
ployment drifted to northern cities, but large numbers of shopkeepers, 
tradesmen, artisans, and certain specialized laborers, finding excellent 
opportunities, stopped in towns of the South. Here prospects were suf- 
ficiently bright to attract also many immigrants already settled in the 


# Carolyn E. MacGill, “Immigration to the Southern States,” in Julian A. C. Chandler 
and others (eds.), The South in the Building of the Nation, 13 vols. (Richmond, 1909- 
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North and West. Thus there was a considerable exchange of immigrant 
populations between slave and free states, with the result that there 
were relatively more foreign shopkeepers and tradesmen and fewer 
farmers and common laborers in the South than in the North. 

An American historian has made the statement that “Those [for- 
eigners} who remained in the south lacked either the ambition or the 
resources to reach northern farms.’ Careful study of the manuscript 
census records of 1850 and 1860 seems to indicate, however, that this 
generalization is not wholly accurate. While it may be true that a 
large portion of those immigrants who entered at New Orleans did so 
with the intention of following the river northward, it is hardly to be 
expected that, with the amount of information available to prospective 
emigrants before embarkation, those who desired to settle in the North 
or West would have made the mistake of boarding ships bound for 
Charleston, Savannah, or Mobile. Nor does the general economic status 
of a large portion of those foreigners still in the South in 1860 indicate 
lack of either ambition or resources. Between 1850 and 1860 there was 
a marked increase in the percentage of foreign-born in the United 
States who lived in slave states, yet there was no material change in 
the relative numbers of the immigrants entering the country through 
eastern and southern ports. This seems to indicate that there was a 
stronger inclination on the part of foreigners to drift from North to 
South than from South to North. 

A careful study of birthplaces as recorded in the unpublished census 
records of 1850 and 1860 not only indicates a heavy southward migra- 
tion of immigrants but also reveals two distinct paths: one by way of 
the eastern seaboard, and another down the Ohio-Mississippi.’ In 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida there were numerous 
foreigners whose older children had been born in the northeastern 
states. Along the Mississippi the second stream of migration is notice- 

® Billington, Protestant Crusade, 392. 

7 Seventh Census of the United States, 1850 (Unpublished), Schedule I, An Enumera- 
tion of Free Inhabitants; Eighth Census of the United States, 1860 (Unpublished), Sched- 
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Archives, Washington, D. C. 
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able. Here, again, many of the older children were natives of eastern 
states, but birthplaces of succeeding children show that a large number 
of foreign families had first moved to the Middle West where they 
had spent several years before coming to the South. Among those 
doubtless were some who had failed in agriculture and others who were 
displeased with the rigorous climate and comparative isolation of 
western farmsteads. A considerable portion of this group were Irish, 
and it is well known that the gregarious Irishman disliked isolation, 
both from his neighbors and from his church. Among them also were 
peripatetic Irish laborers, already accustomed to much travel, who were 
attracted by opportunities offered on railroad and levee labor crews 
in the South.® 

A few typical examples of this southward migration will suffice to 
illustrate the trend. A German living in Augusta, Georgia, in 1860 had 
six children, the four oldest born in Maryland and the two youngest in 
Georgia. A Swiss watchmaker, also living in Augusta, had a twelve- 
year-old child born in New York, and a seven-year-old born in Penn- 
sylvania. A Swede residing in Macon, Georgia, had two older children 
born in New York and two younger ones in Georgia. A Prussian-born 
grocer of Savannah had three children, the oldest born in New York, 
the next in Philadelphia, and the third in Savannah. The family of a 
West Indian laborer living in Memphis in 1860 included four children, 
who were born in New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. An 
Irish brickmaker in Natchez had two children born in Ireland, one in 
Ohio, one in Maryland, one in Illinois, two in Indiana, and the young- 
est in Mississippi. An Italian-born laborer, also living in Natchez, had 
three children born in Italy, two in New York, one in Pennsylvania, 
one in Ohio, and two in Mississippi.° 

Since relatively few foreigners interested in agriculture came to the 
southern states, the majority of the foreign population in this region re- 
sided in cities and towns. In 1860, 67 per cent of the foreign-born in 


8 Advertisements for such laborers appeared regularly in southern newspapers. For a 
typical example see Natchez Daily Courier, January 28, 1860. 
® Eighth Census, 1860 (Unpublished), Schedule I. 
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South Carolina lived in Charleston; Augusta and Savannah contained 56 
per cent of those residing in Georgia; and 63 per cent of the foreigners 
in Alabama lived in Mobile.*® Mississippi and Florida had no large 
towns, but here, too, the aliens were centered in Natchez, Vicksburg, 
Jackson, Holly Springs, Pass Christian, Pensacola, Jacksonville, and 
Apalachicola. It is probable that from 80 to 90 per cent of the foreign- 
ers in the lower South lived in urban communities, and that their ur- 
banization in this section was more complete than in any other region 
of comparable population. The concentration in larger towns, such as 
Mobile, Savannah, and Memphis, was so great that on the basis of 
total free inhabitants the percentage of foreigners in these cities was 
comparable to that in Philadelphia and Boston. 

Living conditions of aliens varied widely in different towns and 
among the several racial groups, but in the larger ports a great part of 
the foreign element was found within, or on the fringes of, the busi- 
ness and waterfront areas. As was the custom in parts of Europe, small 
business houses sheltered the family of the owner and not infrequently 
some of the employees. Also in line with European practice, apprentices 
and journeymen lived in the homes of the master craftsmen, while free 
lance laborers without family ties crowded into cheap boarding houses, 
many of which were operated by aliens. Even those families occupying 
houses not connected with shops were rarely privileged to live to them- 
selves. Some took boarders because of economic necessity, while others 
more or less voluntarily gave refuge to relatives and friends from the 
old country who had not yet become established. As time passed and 
families prospered they spread out into more desirable residential 
areas, but as fast as they moved out, other aliens took their places in 
the business district. Although areas of high concentration persisted, 
foreigners penetrated almost every section of the towns. In 1860 almost 
a third of the foreigners in Mobile lived in a single downtown ward, 

10 Population of the United States in 1860: Compiled from the Original Returns of 
the Eighth Census (Washington, 1864), passim. For general statistical information, see 
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but of the six other wards, five had between 11 and 16 per cent foreign- 
born.’* Thus, except for two wards, the foreign element was quite 
uniformly distributed. Similar conditions were found in Savannah, Au- 
gusta, Montgomery, and Vicksburg. 

Such segregation of recent immigrants and concentration in com- 
mercial areas was undoubtedly due in large part to the fact that com- 
mon customs and religions, language difficulties, and economic neces- 
sity caused them to cling together. Yet there seems to have been little 
regard for racial lines. Partners in business enterprises frequently were 
of different nationalities, and their employees of still others. Among 
the inmates of a single residence there frequently were representatives 
of half a dozen European countries. A Mobile boarding house serves 
as an example of this disregard for nationality. When the 1860 census 
was taken, this establishment, run by a Pole and his German wife, had 
seventy-seven male lodgers: twenty-six Germans, thirty-three Irish, four 
each from France, Scotland, and Canada, two from Sweden, and one 
each from Switzerland, Denmark, Poland, and Austria. Of these, thirty- 
eight were laborers, nine were carpenters, four blacksmiths, four har- 
ness makers, and at least one representative in each of fifteen other oc- 
cupations. In the same town a tavern operated by a Frenchman had 
guests from Switzerland, France, Germany, Corsica, Ireland, Poland, 
Italy, Spain, Greece, and Russia.” 

The most noticeable examples of racial segregation were the Irish 
shanty towns or their equivalent, which were to be found in all the 
larger cities, and small communities of Mediterranean peoples, includ- 
ing Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Corsicans. These groupings 
were probably due in a measure to kinship of languages, common re- 
ligious interests, and similarity of economic status. As a whole, south- 
ern Europeans were of a lower economic standing than western Euro- 
peans, and frequently drifted into portions of towns occupied by free 
Negroes. Some lived under the same roofs with Negroes, and a few 
intermarried with them.” 


11 Eighth Census, 1860 (Unpublished), Schedule I. 
12 [bid. 
13 Schedule I lists “color’’ of free inhabitants, making it possible to identify such cases. 
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Congregating first in port towns where there were other people who 
spoke their language, foreigners eventually became familiar enough 
with the language and customs of the country to move inland.’* As 
most of them were fairly well established financially before undertak- 
ing the venture, their new living conditions were better than those in 
the port cities. Shopkeepers frequently continued the custom of living 
in the same buildings which housed their businesses, but here the family 
residence was less likely to assume the proportions of a boarding house. 
Unattached aliens generally found homes with their employers, while 
itinerant peddlers frequented small boarding houses. 

Foreigners entered almost every conceivable field of endeavor in 
their adopted land, with some nationalities showing strong propensities 
for particular occupations or lines of business. Nearly all German Jews 
were merchants or tailors, and the few Russian or Polish Jews were 
likely to be peddlers, often acting as salesmen for business houses 
operated by well-to-do German Jews.*’ Other Germans were well distrib- 
uted among businesses and trades, but in general showed a preference 
for those requiring a high degree of skill and minimum of heavy labor. 
Most of the Irish earned their livelihood by some form of manual labor. 
A few became wealthy merchants or highly regarded professional men, 
but these were almost completely lost sight of among the large number 
of laborers, draymen, cab drivers, brickmasons, stonecutters, carpenters, 
and domestic servants. Chambermaids, porters, and runners in larger 
hotels were overwhelmingly of Irish birth. The Battle House in Mobile 
had no less than 72 Irish employees in 1860.’° Irishmen who estab- 
lished small businesses generally ran corner groceries which frequently 
doubled as grog shops. The Irish also showed a great aptitude for ob- 
taining municipal employment as policemen, watchmen, and street in- 
spectors. 

The English and Scotch were well distributed along the social and 
economic scale. They included the wealthiest merchants and profes- 


14Many of the foreigners listed in the 1850 census of port towns were located far 
inland on the 1860 records. 

15In larger towns these peddlers frequently lived with their employers. 

16 Eighth Census, 1860 (Unpublished), Schedule I. 
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sional men among the foreign-born, but had their proportionate share 
of small tradesmen and common laborers. In contrast to the modest 
retail trade carried on by most German merchants, they frequently had 
large commission or wholesale businesses. Those who engaged in 
manual labor had a strong leaning toward building trades, such as 
carpentry, painting, plastering, and masonry. Perhaps more than any 
other single group, the Scotch displayed a taste for machine shop work 
and railroading. 

The French were so few and so unevenly distributed that generaliza- 
tion is difficult, but most of them seem to have found livelihood as 
cooks, bakers, confectioners, and proprietors of specialty shops. Spanish 
cigar makers, Portuguese fishermen, Italian fruit vendors, and Scandi- 
navian dockworkers were characteristic of all gulf coast towns." 

The record of the real and personal property of some five hundred 
individuals whose names were located in the census returns of both 
1850 and 1860 indicates that although a few had made no apparent 
economic progress during the decade the majority had prospered. It is 
impossible, however, to determine how many of those whose properties 
showed no increase had sent money to relatives and friends in the old 
country. It is a well-known fact that immigrants in America sent mil- 
lions of dollars to European countries, especially to Ireland,’* and 
there were many instances in this survey in which, between censuses, 
other members of families had joined the aliens first located on the 
1850 records. A few typical examples from the Mobile schedules will 
suffice to indicate the general trend of economic progress. 

Holland-born George Fink, a laborer listed in 1850 with only $700, 
was a chicken peddler in 1860 and owned $12,000 worth of real estate. 
B. L. Tim, born in Hamburg, was a merchant whose properties 
amounted to $2,000 in 1850. In 1860 this figure had increased to 
$25,000. Augustus Stikes, German-born clerk had $1,000 in 1850. By 
1860 he was a customs house inspector with $6,100. William P. Ham- 
mond, a Scot, was listed as a merchant with $9,500 in 1850. In 1860 


17 In Natchez, 17 of the 32 Italians listed with occupations in 1860 were fruiterers. 
18 Wittke, We Who Built America, 193. 
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he was proprietor of a cotton press, with $105,000 in real and personal 
property. Another Scot, James Bruce, advanced from clerk to merchant 
and increased his property from $1,500 to $45,000 in the decade. Peter 
Doyle, an Irish tailor with $4,000 in 1850, was listed as a merchant 
with $40,000 in 1860.*° 

Slave ownership was common among the more prosperous aliens. 
A cursory check of the 1860 records of some fifty towns of the lower 
South, exclusive of Charleston and New Orleans, revealed 994 foreign- 
born slaveholders representing every major European nationality.” 
Almost a third owned only one slave, and more than two-thirds owned 
less than five. As might be expected in a non-agricultural group, most 
of these slaves were house servants. Distribution of slave ownership 
depended almost entirely upon economic status, reflecting little, if any, 
difference in attitudes toward the institution of slavery on the part of 
racial groups. 

Many social problems arose from the concentration of foreigners in 
the larger southern cities. A disproportionate rise in the number of 
paupers, orphans, and public charges was at least partially offset by 
personal and financial assistance given charitable institutions by well- 
to-do foreigners. The Catholic Church, immeasurably strengthened in 
many towns by the arrival of large numbers of new members from 
Europe, provided shelter and food for many destitute among the new- 
comers, while Protestant churches, similarly strengthened, also main- 
tained numerous charitable institutions which cared for the needy.” 
Housing difficulties, however, led to other social evils which were not 
so easily overcome. Some of the boarding houses were in fact houses 
of ill fame, while the more respectable ones were so overcrowded that 
the aliens, particularly the Irish, were inclined to seek relaxation and 
amusement in the taverns and barrooms which dotted the foreign 

19 Eighth Census, 1860 (Unpublished), Schedule I. 

20 Since names are not always listed in the same order on the Free Inhabitants and 
Slave Schedules many of the foreign slave owners may have been overlooked. It is prob- 


able, therefore, that the number owning slaves in the towns checked was considerably 
above 994, 


21 Numerous societies of this type are listed in the census records. Many of the people 
employed were foreigners. 
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quarter. Never reluctant to engage in fisticuffs or shillalah swinging, 
the Irish “paddies” frequently became even more belligerent when 
under the influence of alcohol. Consequently mayor's court dockets 
were always crowded with cases involving drunkenness, disorderly 
conduct, assault and battery, and occasionally more serious misdemean- 
ors.” Jails and state penitentiaries housed a relatively high percentage 
of aliens, but this may have been due in part to a tendency on the part 
of the courts to deal more severely with strangers than with natives. 
The Irish were by far the most frequent offenders, but among the 
foreign-born convicted of felonies, the proportion of Germans was 
rather high. Among the foreign-born inmates of state penitentiaries 
the most frequent offenses were burglary, larceny, and forgery.” 

The long view reveals, however, that in spite of the immediate prob- 
lems posed by the concentration of aliens in its cities, the South profited 
by their presence. In the first place, a good native stock was made more 
virile by intermarriage with the western Europeans. Many Irish serving 
girls became the wives of sons of the old South. Moreover, some of the 
family names introduced into the South during this period are now 
among the most prominent in the region. European music, art, and 
language teachers, fencing and riding instructors, and dancing masters 
helped to enrich the experience of native Americans and added a light- 
er touch to their everyday lives. New crafts were introduced and the 
level of skill in old crafts was lifted. Finer grades of consumer goods 
were offered to the public. 

No attempt can be made here to enumerate the many ways in which 
these immigrants and their descendants assisted in the development of 
the lower South, nor can a final evaluation of their influence upon its 
culture be made at this time, or from this material. Although the pres- 
ence of foreign elements in the ante-bellum South has long been an 
established fact, well known among students of southern affairs, ex- 
amination of the manuscript census records revealed a larger segment 


22 Some newspapers carried a regular column for reporting court proceedings. See, 
for example, Mobile Daily Advertiser, 1860, passim. 

23 In most cases the census report not only carries the names and offenses of inmates 
but also gives the date when convicted. 
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of foreign-born in the urban population of the ante-bellum towns of 
the lower South than has generally been recognized. The unpublished 
records contain much information on the migration pattern, economic 
status, occupation, and general living conditions found among the alien 
element in the area, and more extensive examination probably will 
still further clarify the status of the foreigner in the ante-bellum South. 
It is obvious, however, that an adequate evaluation of the less tangible 
contributions of the European immigrants into the South during this 
period will involve careful research into varied and more elusive types 
of source materials. 











The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association 


By BELL IRVIN WILEY 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical Association 
in Birmingham, Alabama, on October 31-November 2, 1946, was the 
first full-scale assembly of southern historians since the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. All-in-all some 244 persons were registered, a 
figure exceeded only by that of the meeting of 1940 in Charleston, 
South Carolina, when registrations aggregated 279. 

The 1946 session marked the second time that the Association had 
met in Birmingham. Eleven years before, in October, 1935, members 
of the new organization had assembled in Birmingham's Tutwiler 
Hotel for their first annual meeting. No records were kept of the at- 
tendance of the 1935 meeting, but it was small. The 1935 meeting 
opened on Friday afternoon and closed with the Saturday luncheon. 
Sessions numbered only four and papers only ten. The program booklet 
was five pages in length. 

The return meeting in Birmingham in 1946 afforded striking evi- 
dence of the Association's expanding size and interests. The 1946 pro- 
gram extended over a three-day period. Sessions totaled fourteen with 
three of them being devoted to European history. Twenty-six papers 
were read. The printed program ran to nine pages. Fifty people were 
scheduled for participation in one capacity or another, as contrasted 
with only seventeen in 1935. In eleven years the Southern Historical 
Association had attained impressive maturity. 


The history of meetings since 1935 in terms of places, registration, 
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and presidents is summarized in the following tabulation prepared by 
the Association’s veteran Secretary-Treasurer: 


Place Registration President 
Ist (1935) Birmingham No record? E. Merton Coulter 
2nd (1936) Nashville 153 Charles W. Ramsdell 
3rd (1937) Durham 216 Thomas P. Abernethy 
4th (1938) New Orleans 139 Philip M. Hamer 
Sth (1939) Lexington 179 Charles S. Sydnor 
6th (1940) Charleston 279 Frank L. Owsley 
7th (1941) Atlanta 220 Benjamin B. Kendrick 
8th (1942) Canceled Albert B. Moore 
9th (1943) Canceled J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton 
10th (1944) Nashville 114 Wendell H. Stephenson 
llth (1945) Canceled Fletcher M. Green 
12th (1946) Birmingham 244 Ella Lonn 


The Committee on Local Arrangements for the 1946 meeting, headed 
by Henry T. Shanks, discharged its duties with commendable thor- 
oughness. One aspect of the committee’s work that won the special 
approbation of Association members was the scheduling of two com- 
plimentary meals, one a dinner at which Howard College was host 
and the other a luncheon tendered by Birmingham-Southern College. 

Sessions were unusually well attended, and discussion on the whole 
was good. For the most part speakers hewed close to the prescribed 
time limits. In only one instance did unfavorable physical conditions, 
in the form of overcrowding, inadequate ventilation, and poor acous- 
tics, interfere markedly with proceedings. 

The recent return of a large proportion of members from war service 
tended to give unusual emphasis to informal activities, especially t: 
talkfests of old acquaintances in lobbies, restaurants, and hotel rooms. 
Random observations indicate that members attach as much, if not 
more, importance to these unscheduled doings as to formal sessions. 
Hence, future program committees might do well to allow more free 
time at meetings. It might be desirable, for example, to schedule the 
first formal session for Thursday morning—to encourage the arrival 


1 According to an unofficial report the number registered at this meeting was 109. 
See Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), H (1936), 69. 
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of a majority of members on Wednesday night—and then to leave the 
remainder of Thursday unencumbered save for a brief dinner session. 

The 1946 program, like most of its predecessors, ‘just grew up.” 
Such plans as a committee may devise for building a program around a 
central theme usually have to be scuttled in favor of an offering dic- 
tated by expediency. The procedure in 1946, as before, was to “beat the 
bushes” thoroughly for prospective participants, and to arrange the re- 
sults into groups, or sessions. Care had to be exercised to avoid undue 
repetition of speakers and topics used in previous meetings, to keep par- 
ticipants well distributed as to localities and institutions, and to choose 
speakers who could be relied upon to come through on schedule with 
creditable papers. A fundamental problem in 1946, as always, was the 
collection of information concerning current research projects. In this 
connection the proposed renewal of the annual inventory by the Journal 
of Southern History of research projects in progress should be wel- 
comed. 

The Twelfth Meeting began on Thursday afternoon, October 31, 
with sessions on ‘The Progressive Movement in the South” and “Some 
Aspects of Life and Labor in the South.” In a paper on James K. Var- 
daman, George C. Osborn of Memphis State College portrayed the pro- 
gressive aspects of the Mississippi governor's incumbency, 1904-1908. 
In support of his thesis that the “Champion of White Supremacy” was 
something more than a demagogue and Negrophobe, Professor Osborn 
cited Vardaman’s efforts to reform tax schedules, build roads, promote 
economy in government, limit the governor's appointive powers, take 
the judiciary out of politics, improve public education, and in general to 
give the people a more direct participation in state and federal govern- 
ment. Arthur S. Link, of Princeton University, in a discussion of 
Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Democratic movement in the 
South pointed up the co-operation of Wilson and Southern Progressive 
leaders during the period 1910-1912. Wilson played for the support of 
Southern Progressives by speaking at various cities below the Potomac 
during his campaign for the nomination and by entrusting to them the 
leadership of his national campaign. According to Professor Link, 
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Southern Progressive leaders made their most important contribution 
to Wilson’s cause by their efficient work in the Baltimore Convention 
and in the campaign that followed. 

In the other Thursday afternoon session the first paper, by Herbert 
Weaver of Georgia Teachers College, was devoted to ‘Foreigners in 
Ante-Bellum Towns of the Lower South.” Professor Weaver, while 
admitting that alien agricultural groups showed a preference for north- 
ern settlement owing mainly to such factors as cheaper lands and 
greater familiarity with northern crops, emphasized the fact that con- 
siderable numbers of foreigners came to southern towns as tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, and specialized laborers. Port towns of rivers and coasts 
proved so attractive to foreigners, he stated, that by 1860 the percent- 
age of aliens in centers like Memphis, Mobile, and Savannah was com- 
parable to that of Philadelphia and Boston. Germans and Irish pre- 
dominated in the immigrant groups settling in southern port towns. J 
Carlyle Sitterson, of the University of North Carolina, whose paper o> 
“Lewis Thompson, Carolinian, and His Louisiana Plantation, 184°- 
1888” followed that of Professor Weaver, used Thompson's experience 
to illustrate some of the problems of absentee ownership. The Thomp- 
son holdings, located in Rapides Parish and comprising some 5,180 
acres, were managed largely by the planter’s two sons, and a brother- 
in-law who owned a neighboring plantation. The overseer was given 
more than usual authority in supervising plantation activities. Thomp- 
son from time to time added to his laboring force by transferring slaves 
from his North Carolina plantation, by hiring Negroes from neighbor- 
ing Louisiana planters, and by purchase. Plantation records used by 
Professor Sitterson showed that the Thompson slaves were well treated 
as to food, shelter, and clothing. 

Professor Edward E. Dale, of the University of Oklahoma, was the 
speaker at Thursday's dinner session, held at Howard College. Dr. 
Dale’s paper, entitled “Cherokees in the Confederacy,” featured the 
work of Brigadier General Stand Watie, chief of the southern wing of 
the tribe and Elias C. Boudinot, the group's delegate to the Confederate 
Congress. The Southern Cherokee troops commanded by Watie partici- 
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pated in many skirmishes and captured a steamboat laden with Union 
supplies on the Arkansas River. Families of the Southern Cherokees, 
driven from their homes by northern invasion, suffered intensely from 
cold, hunger, and disease during the last two winters of the war. Be- 
cause of the rapid depreciation of southern currency, relief funds ob- 
tained from the Confederate Congress by Boudinot proved utterly in- 
adequate. Despite their hardships, the Southern Cherokees remained 
loyal to the Confederacy to the end. According to Professor Dale, 
Watie apparently was the last Confederate general to lay down his 
arms. 

The Thursday dinner session was enlivened considerably by the toast- 
master, Professor Wendell H. Stephenson, whose clever combination 
of humorous remarks and poker mien elicited repeated outbursts of 
laughter. 

Following the dinner a large number of guests availed themselves of 
a sightseeing trip provided by the host institution, featuring a “‘moun- 
tain view” of Birmingham by night. This concluded the day’s sched- 
uled events, but back at the hotels unofficial sessions, developing 
quickly and without plan, extended late into the night. Of these doings 
no record was made. 

Friday’s meetings began at ten o'clock, with one session on Southern 
history and another in the European field. The Southern session, con- 
sisting of four papers, was devoted to a general appraisal of travel ac- 
counts as historical source material. Hugh T. Lefler, of the University 
of North Carolina, who discussed the colonial period (1600-1750), 
stated that of the 150 travel accounts surveyed by him about two-thirds 
were in English and the remainder in French, Spanish, Latin, and 
Dutch. Some fifty of the accounts were promotional, written mainly 
for the purpose of luring settlers to the New World. Preachers, whose 
narratives comprised nearly one-third of those studied, were found in 
general to be uninteresting and of little historical value. Dr. Lefler 
confined his remarks largely to an analysis of what the travelers saw or 
reported, such as travel conditions, dwellings, food, natural history, 
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agriculture, Indians, medicine, industry, education, religion, and 
morals. 

Travel accounts of the post-revolutionary period were treated by Wil- 
liam B. Hamilton, of Duke University. Professor Hamilton stressed 
the fact that the propensity of travelers to error made it imperative to 
use their writings with caution. He stated that travelers gave relatively 
little attention to government, a circumstance that was surprising in 
view of the recency of the revolt against the old order. Scant likewise 
was the attention given to education, housing, politics, and dialect. 
Subjects that received considerable comment were plant and animal life, 
agriculture, social life, hostelries, religion, trade, and George Washing- 
ton. Usefulness and significance of travelers’ reports, according to Pro- 
fessor Hamilton, improved when read in quantity. 

James W. Patton, of North Carolina State College, discussed the re- 
ports of some 125 persons who traveled in the South during the period 
1825-1853. Thirty-seven of these travelers were British, who, as a rule, 
were vigorously opposed to slavery and critical of many other features 
of southern life. Tourists of this period frequently followed a route 
running from Washington to New Orleans by way of Richmond, No 
folk, Columbia, Augusta, Montgomery, and Mobile, thence up the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio to Louisville or Cincinnati, where they secured over- 
land transportation to the East. 

Travel accounts for the period 1865-1900 were discussed by Thomas 
D. Clark, of the University of Kentucky. Before 1876 the central 
theme of the reports was Reconstruction, and after that time, the em- 
phasis shifted to the development of a New South. The route followed 
by travelers of this period was about the same as that of late ante-bel- 
lum times. Boats ceased to be a major means of conveyance. The 
growth of cities, the rise of industry, racial adjustment, and the sub- 
sidence of sectional animosity were matters most frequently noted. 
Some of the most revealing and reliable commentaries, according to 
Professor Clark, were to be found in home letters of newcomers in 
southern communities published in the newspapers. 

The topic of Friday morning's European history session was the Cru- 
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sades. Harold S. Fink, of the University of Tennessee, in a paper en- 
titled ‘Establishment of the Crusader State of Jerusalem, 1099-1118,” 
told of the tiny kingdom set up about the Holy City by members of 
the First Crusade. The principal figure in the state’s history was King 
Baldwin I (1100-1118). By boldly slashing out at his more powerful 
Moslem enemies Baldwin extended his province, conquered ports along 
the coast, established communications with Europe, subordinated 
- Church to state, enhanced prosperity, and assumed the leadership of the 
other Crusader states of Tripoli, Edessa, and Antioch. The second pa- 
per of this session was presented by Curtis H. Walker, of Vanderbilt 
University, who devoted himself mainly to a critical examination of the 
oft-repeated statement that Eleanor of Aquitaine by planning to elope 
with Saladin helped bring disaster to the French army on the Second 
Crusade. Professor Walker concluded that the story had no factual 
foundation. 

Friday's midday session was a luncheon given by Birmingham-South- 
ern College with George R. Stuart, Jr., head of that institution, presid- 
ing. Following the meal Francis B. Simkins, of the Farmville, Virginia, 
State Teachers College, read a paper on “The Everlasting South,” 
which had as its main thesis the perpetuity of the South’s ideological 
separateness. The much publicized innovations in the post-bellum 
South had been accepted, according to Professor Simkins, only on con- 
dition that they conform to the section’s inherited standards. This the- 
sis was sustained, he said, by an examination of how universal democ- 
racy, universal education, and religious liberty had been forced to con- 
form to southern racial concepts; how the new industries had taken on 
the feudal character of the Old South; how the southern country had 
conquered the new southern cities; and how Southerners had learned 
to pay lip service to imported literary and social ideals while violating 
them in practice. With respect to the South's resistance to national 
standardization Professor Simkins found greater validity in the agrarian 


than in the southern liberal position. Following a brief comment by 
Professor Albert B. Moore, of the University of Alabama, in which he 
challenged Professor Simkins’ paper in some of its particulars, the situ- 
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ation seemed ripe for lively discussion from the floor. Hence it ap- 
peared unfortunate to some of those present that the session had to 
be adjourned for lack of time. 

Three sessions were held concurrently on Friday afternoon, two be- 
ing in Southern history and one in European history. “Agriculture in 
the Old South” was the general topic of one of the Southern history 
sessions. In the first paper Bennett H. Wall, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, discussed some practical applications of scientific agricultural 
theories in the South, 1800-1848. Using Ebenezer Pettigrew of North 
Carolina as a case study, Professor Wall showed how the teachings of 
such agrarian reformers as Edmund Ruffin and John Stuart Skinner, 
particularly with reference to drainage, fertilization, plant breeding, 
account keeping, and mechanization, were successfully applied. Nan- 
nie M. Tilley, of Duke University, whose paper on “Daniel Lee and 
Scientific Agriculture in the South” followed that of Professor Wall, 
told of the contribution of this relatively unknown but important char- 
acter to the South’s movement for agricultural reform. Coming from 
the North to Savannah, Georgia, in the 1840's to edit the Southern 
Cultivator, Lee triumphed over sectional prejudice by sheer ability and 
became perhaps the foremost advocate of scientific agriculture in the 
South. As professor of agriculture, editor, and experimental farmer, 
Lee emphasized numerous sound doctrines for developing a self-sus- 
taining agricultural economy. He repeatedly stressed the need for ex- 
periment stations and agricultural colleges. Lee’s most notable contri- 
bution, according to Dr. Tilley, was in the field of agricultural chem- 
istry. 

The other Friday afternoon session in Southern history was devoted 
to the free Negro. A paper by Chase C. Mooney, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, on the question of slavery and the free Negro in the Tennessee 
Constitutional Convention of 1834, stressed the persistence of anti- 
slavery sentiment in the “Volunteer State” in the 1830's. According + 
Professor Mooney, a sizable effort was made in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1834 to abolish slavery and to retain the vote for the 
free Negro. The effort failed, but the vote on emancipation was close. 
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Advocates of slavery argued for its retention not on the ground of posi- 
tive good, but because it seemed to afford the best safeguard against 
racial friction. J. Merton England, of the University of Kentucky, dis- 
cussed manumission by will in Kentucky and Tennessee. Great numbers 
of owners freed their slaves by will in the three decades immediately 
preceding the war, according to the speaker, despite an increasingly 
aggressive defense of the institution by the populace. Professor England 
stated that the overwhelming majority of manumissions were prompted 
by a desire to reward faithful service and that only in a few instances 
was any indictment of slavery implied. The manumitting masters ap- 
parently did not agree in the instance of their own slaves that the nat- 
ural position of the Negro was slavery and that free Negroes were 
pariahs. 

The general topic of Friday afternoon’s European history session was 
the Renaissance. Professor Loren C. MacKinney, of the University of 
North Carolina, who opened the session with a discussion of the sub- 
ject, “The Renaissance: Problem-Child of Historians,’’ told of the 
argument among historians over the character of the Renaissance. Un- 
til approximately thirty years ago, he stated, the Burckhardt-Symonds 
interpretation (to the effect that revived classical antiquity plus native 
Italian genius brought Europe out of stagnant medievalism and into 
progressive modernism) had been generally accepted. But about the 
time of the World War I, Thorndike and others launched a sharp at- 
tack on the traditional concept. The fundamental issue, according to 
Professor MacKinney, seemed to be evolutionary history versus epoch 
history. Professor MacKinney expressed hope that those historians 
were mistaken who predicted that the end of World War II would 
mark the close of the Renaissance discussions. Ernest W. Nelson, of 
Duke University, speaking on the subject “The Renaissance: Concept 
and Epoch,” discussed at some length Burckhardt’s conception of the 
Renaissance. He called attention particularly to Burckhardt’s views on 
the relation of the revival of antiquity to the Renaissance and his dis- 
cussion of the qualities of fifteenth century individualism. Professor 
Nelson, aligning himself apparently with those who regard the Renais- 
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sance as a distinct epoch, stated that critics who wrote of many revivals 
and of previous and later “renaissances,’ confused the quantity and 
quality of the manifestations which characterize the historical Renais- 
sance. He also accused the anti-epoch historians, those who made the 
stream of history flow gently through the meadows of time, of doing 
considerable violence to truth. Such historians, he thought, were at 
least open to the charge of attempting to transform history into a night 
in which all cats were grey. 

At the Association’s annual dinner on Friday evening, Dr. Ella Lonn 
delivered the presidential address to a large audience. Dr. Lonn’s pa- 
per, “The Reconciliation between the North and the South,” is printed 
in full in another portion of this issue. 

Three sessions were held on Saturday morning. In a round table 
discussion on book reviewing, William T. Couch, of the University of 
Chicago Press, presented the viewpoint of the publisher. While pub- 
lishers naturally were pleased by reviews of their books that abounded 
in superlatives, he stated, indiscriminate praise of books reduced re- 
viewing to an absurdity. Hence, publishers had no alternative in the 
end except to insist on honest and intelligent evaluations. Mr. Couch 
said further that the central problem of reviewing was the lack of sat- 
isfactory standards, and for this, in view of a similar deficiency in mod- 
ern life as a whole, he saw no immediate solution. Fred C. Cole, of 
Tulane University, representing the editor’s point of view, stated that 
the editor’s basic tasks include selection of books for review, assign- 
ment of space, choice of reviewers, editing, and handling of ‘‘commu- 
nications.” Professor Cole laid down the following criteria for a suc- 
cessful review: (1) It should give a concise knowledge of the book’s 
contents; (2) it should offer a definite and honest estimate of the book 
and convey a clear impression of the work’s quality and tone; (3) it 
should point out whether the statements of fact and quotations are 2 
curate and whether they have been honestly used; and (4) it should 
suggest whether the book is written clearly and without excessive affec- 
tation. Regrettable sins of reviewers, he noted, were the failure to ap- 
proach their task with sufficient seriousness and the use of a review as- 
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signment as an opportunity to write an essay touching only incidentally 
or not at all on the contents of the book. 

The reviewer's point of view was given by Frank L. Owsley, of Van- 
derbilt University. After a prefatory statement in which he said that 
the majority of reviews appearing in professional journals were reason- 
ably sound and objective, Professor Owsley launched into a sparkling 
criticism of the minority of undesirable types of reviews. These he clas- 
sified as follows: (1) the Pollyanna or God-is-in-His-Heaven-and-all- 
is-right-with-the-world review; (2) the frightened rabbit review; (3) 
the mutual obligation review; (4) the editorial review; (5) the ideo- 
logical test review; (6) the pet theory review; (7) the fellow-traveler 
review; (8) the race-sensitive review; (9) the sectional bias review; 
(10) the personal spite review; and (11) the God-Almighty review. 
Pollyanna and frightened rabbit reviewers both write effusive, uncrit- 
ical reviews, he stated. Pollyanna does not know a ‘‘Jimson’”’ weed from 
a rose, he added, while frightened rabbit knows, but is either afraid 
to express an independent opinion or else is an expectant author work- 
ing up good will for his forthcoming products. Professor Owsley char- 
acterized the personal spite review as very common, but frequently not 
recognized by the rank and file of historians because of their ignorance 
of the feuds among the lords of the profession. The God-Almighty 
reviewer he described as an egotist who evaluates a work largely by 
assertion and who, disregarding the work of other scholars, hands 
down the law from his own private mountain. 

Another of Saturday morning’s sessions was devoted to “Discontert 
and Conservatism in the Old South.” In the first paper William M 
Geer, of the Division of Research and Publications of the Department 
of State, discussed Francis Lieber’s dissatisfaction with the Old South. 
During his twenty-two years at South Carolina College, Lieber was 
chronically unhappy, Mr. Geer stated, despite the fact that this was the 
most fruitful period of his scholarly career. To Lieber, he added, the 
South was “‘an intellectual desert,” in which he was forced to remain in 
literary “exile.” Slavery Lieber regarded as a “‘nasty, dirty, institution.” 
He sought desperately to find employment in the North, but his efforts 
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were unsuccessful until 1857 when he secured a position at Columbia 
College. According to Mr. Geer, much of Lieber’s discontent sprang 
from his excessive vanity and ambition. The second paper of this ses- 
sion, presented by Henry T. Shanks, of Birmingham-Southern College, 
had as its title “Conservative Constitutional Tendencies of the Virginia 
Secession Convention.” Anti-Democratic modifications proposed in 
Virginia's constitution in 1861 were: (1) restriction of suffrage to tax- 
payers; (2) reduction of the number of elective officers; and (3) lessen- 
ing of the courts’ susceptibility to the populace. While the convention 
failed to restrict suffrage, according to Professor Shanks, it did vote to 
reduce the number of elective officers and to make certain judges inde- 
pendent of the populace. The altered constitution was defeated when 
it was referred to the people, but only by a narrow margin. The close- 
ness of the vote was interpreted by Professor Shanks as an indication of 
the conservative tendencies of the time. 

Saturday morning's third session was devoted to ‘Some Problems of 
Recent Europe.” A paper by John F. Ramsey, of the University of 
Alabama, explained the background of the Spanish Civil War. From 
its inception, according to Professor Ramsey, the Second Spanish Re- 
public was strongly opposed by powerful groups. When anti-Repub- 
lican forces who for two years had controlled the government were 
defeated in the election of 1936 by a combination of liberals and left- 
ists, he stated, they determined to set aside the verdict of the Spanish 
people by force of arms. Certain generals, he added, had already laid 
plans for a revolt against the legal government. After perfecting their 
arrangements and obtaining assurance of foreign assistance, according 
to Professor Ramsey, the enemies of democracy in July, 1936, precipi- 
tated an insurrection which introduced two and one-half years of Civil 
War and brought about the downfall of the Republic. The second 
paper of the European session, presented by George B. Carson, of the 
University of Kentucky, had as its subject the “Changing Perspective of 
Soviet Historiography.” Since 1934, according to Professor Carson, 
historical investigation in Russia has been relatively free, a circum- 
stance that seems to have a definite political implication. By the mid- 
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1930's the Stalin regime apparently felt that it had achieved sufficient 
stability to permit its historians to undertake the step beyond Marxian 
abstractions in the interpretation of Russian history into scholarly real- 
ism and populism. The purpose of Soviet history, in the view of Pro- 
fessor Carson, is still propagandic (to educate Russians to the perma- 
nence of the Stalinist regime), but paradoxically, this purpose seems 
best served by allowing Soviet historians to prove—as they cannot help 
doing by open scientific research—that Stalin’s regime is the fruition of 
some centuries of Russian historical development. 

The 1946 meeting was concluded in the usual manner by a luncheon 
featuring the annual business meeting and the report of the Secretary- 


Treasurer. 








Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


By JAMES W. PATTON 


The resumption of annual meetings, as evidenced by the gathering 
at Birmingham on October 31-November 2, reported elsewhere in this 
issue, is an indication that the Association has successfully withstood 
the strains of war time, and that it is again back upon its normal 
schedule of activities. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council held at Birmingham on the 
morning of November 1, it was voted to assign regularly to the vice- 
president of the Association the duty of arranging the program for the 
joint session that is held annually with the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. The report of the Managing Editor of the Journal of Southern 
History was received, and it was voted to authorize him to have re- 
printed the title page and index for Volume V of the Journal, the stock 
of this item having been exhausted in the Association’s supply of back 
files. Notification was received from the printers announcing a sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of printing the Journal, but it was voted 
to absorb this increase for the present without attempting to increase 
the annual dues of the Association. 

The Managing Editor nominated and the Council elected J. Har- 
old Easterby of the College of Charleston and C. Vann Woodward of 
Johns Hopkins University as members of the Board of Editors of the 
Journal of Southern History for four-year terms, 1947-1950, replacing 
Wesley F. Craven and Wendell H. Stephenson, whose terms expire 
with the current year. Savannah, Georgia, was selected as the place 
for holding the 1947 annual meeting of the Association. 

At a second meeting of the Council held later in the same day, a 
report from Professor Alfred J. Hanna, chairman of the Committee on 
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Endowment and Publications, was received, announcing this commit- 
tee’s failure to secure Foundation aid for making an exploratory study 
of what needs to be done in the way of research in southern history. 
The Council then authorized the expenditure, without Foundation aid, 
of the $500 appropriated for this purpose last year, this amount to be 
used for defraying the expenses of a committee of ten persons to meet 
and explore the research needs in southern history. Thomas D. Clark, 
William C. Binkley, Ella Lonn, and Alfred J. Hanna were designated by 
the Council to serve on this committee and were authorized to name 
the other six members and to select the place of the proposed meeting. 

At the annual business session, held on November 2, the following 
officers of the Association were elected: vice-president, 1947, Robert 
S. Cotterill, Florida State College for Women; secretary-treasurer, 
1947, James W. Patton, North Carolina State College; members of 
the Executive Council, 1947-1949, Ross H. McLean, Emory University. 
and Nannie May Tilley, Duke University. By provision of the Consti- 
tution, the present vice-president of the Association, Thomas D. Clar!: 
of the University of Kentucky, automatically succeeds to the presidency 
for 1947. Upon motion of Wendell H. Stephenson, the Association 
voted that non-American fields of history should be represented in the 
personnel of the Executive Council of the Association. 

An increase in membership reported by the Secretary in 1945 has 
been repeated during the present year, with the result that the last two 
years have not only witnessed a recouping of all losses sustained during 
the early years of the war, but have also brought the membership to 
the highest figure in the history of the Association. On December 31, 
1945, there was an active membership of 949. Since that date eight 
members have resigned and 20 have been dropped for non-payment of 


dues after remaining in arrears for twelve months. Four members have 
been removed by death: Benjamin Burks Kendrick, retired professor 
of history and chairman of that department at the Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina; Miss Mary E. McWilliams, Depart- 
ment of Records and Research, Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated; 
Rogers Clark Ballard Thruston, Louisville, Kentucky; and Judge 
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Samuel Mackay Wilson, Lexington, Kentucky. As against this loss of 
thirty-two, 134 new members have been added, and 32 previously in- 
active have been restored to active affiliation. This yields a net gain of 
134 and a total active membership of 1,083. Fifteen of these are life 
members, this number having been increased by one during the current 
year. There is also an exchange list of 72, making a grand total of 
1,155. Of the active members, 45 are still in arrears for 1946 dues. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1946 
Balance as of January 1, 1946: 
Investments: 

7 U. S. Savings Bonds, 

Series D, @ $750.00........ $ 5,250.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 

ee ee ae 770.00 
5 U. S. Savings Bonds, 

Series F, @ $740.00. . Paid 3,700.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 

1942-1945 eee ard, weg te 101.00 


Total investments re $ 9,821.00 


Checking account, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Raleigh, 


North Carolina 2,050.16 


Total eiGeettts Sci $11,871.16 
Receipts, January 1-December 31, 1946: 
Annual dues collected nae $ 2,207.82 
Sale of extra copies, back files, and 
reprints, Journal of Southern 
History ME ee 547.65 
Life membership aes i: 50.00 
Advertising in Journal mys! 22.50 
Balance from Annual Meeting. .... 113.06 
Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued 
but not collected.............. 204.00 


Total receipts ...... ene $ 3,145.03 
Total to be accounted for $15,016.19 
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Disbursements, January 1-December 31, 1946: 
Printing: 
Journal of Southern History, May, 
August, and November, 1946. . 
Title page and index, 1945..... 
Contributors’ reprints .......... 
Membership committee materials. 
Programs for Annual Meeting. . . 
Stationery and supplies ... 
Bank charges . ade 
Refunds on overpaid accounts 
Postage and telegrams 
Stenographic work for Committee on 
Endowment and Publications 
Secretary's stipend 


Total disbursements 


Balance as of January 1, 1947. . 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Investments: 

7 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series D, @ $750.00 

Interest accrued but not collected, 
1940-1946 

5 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 

Interest accrued but not collected, 
1942-1946 


$ 5,250.00 
910.00 
3,700.00 


165.00 


Total investments 


Checking account, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 


Total 
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$ 1,968.84 
134.26 
369.97 

18.57 
97.44 
90.28 

3.60 
11.40 
87.83 


6.00 
500.00 


$ 3,288.19 
$11,728.00 


$10,025.00 


1,703.00 


$11,728.00 








Notes and Documents 


First AMERICAN PERFORMANCES OF ENGLISH PLAYS IN 
RICHMOND BEFORE 1819 


By MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 


Recent research in early American theatrical history has brought 
considerable light and order into an aspect of American culture which 
for a long time lay neglected by scholars and historians. During the 
past decade lost plays have been recovered, new performances re- 
corded, and earlier dates established for premiéres of many American 
and English plays. In an earlier article the present writer has recorded 
premiéres of English plays in the Richmond theatre between 1819 and 
1838," and on the basis of further study of the period before 1819 it 
is now possible to record the initial performance of twenty-four English 
plays which were produced in Richmond before they are known to 
have appeared elsewhere in America. 

Records of the Common Hall of the City of Richmond for Septem- 
ber 16, 1790, reveal that on that date the Hall received 
A petition of West and Bignall setting forth, that with the permission of the 
Hall, they intend to establish theatrical amusements in this City, and praying 
that an exclusive privilege may be granted them for that purpose, Resolved that 
the Mayor with the Recorder and eldest Alderman be appointed to confer with 
the petitioners upon their Application, and that they be authorized on the part 


of the Hall to make such contract with the petitioners, touching the subject of 
their petition as to them shall seem most conducive to the interests of the City.? 


Evidently the West and Bignall theatrical amusements were con- 


1“First American Performances of Some English Plays,” in Elizabethan Studies and 
Other Essays in Honor of George F. Reynolds (University of Colorado Studies, Series B, 
Vol. II, No. 4. Boulder, 1945), 302-306. 

2 Richmond Common Hall Records (MS., City Hall, Richmond), Vol. I, p. 215. 
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sidered conducive to the interests of the city, for on October 13 The 
Virginia Gazette carried an advertisement of a theatrical performance 
“At Theatre on Shockoe Hill.” Complete newspaper files are not avail- 
able, but this is the first performance of the season of which record has 
been found. According to the advertisement, the doors of the theatre 
opened at six, and the performance began at seven o'clock. Admission 
to the box was to be six shillings; to the pit, four shillings six; to the 
gallery, three shillings; and no money was to be received at the door. 
Tickets were on sale at the Post Office, the Eagle Tavern, Mr. Scott's 
(probably the actors’ boarding house), and ‘At the Theatre, where 
places for the Boxes may be taken.” 

The bill for the evening featured: “(never performed here) the 
Comedy Know Your Own Mind, or The Rover Reclaimed (as written 
by Arthur Murphy, Esq.).”” The afterpiece was “the Comic Opera, The 
Farmer, or The World’s Ups and Downs (written by John O'Keefe 
Esq)."’ Complete casts of both plays were included in the advertise- 
ment: 


Know Your Own Mind 


Millamour (the Rover)...................... .. Bignall 
Old Bygrove........ - : a Lewis 
Malvil . eters 69-45 - , Biddle 
Sir Harry Lovewit 7 sores Richards 
Sir John Millamour vr Tobine 
Captain Bygrove saddewedetaea .......... Walpole 
Charles ...... TTT OTT TT TTT TT TT 
Dashwould .. hs Un dee sy) er .... West 
Lady Bell ene gees Mrs. West 
Lady Jane.... abs Mrs. Hide 
Mrs. Bromley bei a ... Mrs. Lewis 
Madam La-Raige Miss Wade 
Miss Neville... are Ter Mrs. Bignall 


The Farmer 


Old Blackberry (the Farmer).............. baba‘ ... Biddle 
Captain Valentine... “A ror ee eT eer .... West 
Rundy (the Plough Boy)... “A . Lewis 
Lawyer Fairly ert ee Walpole 
Colonel Dormant wed ......... Richards 


Councillor Flummery.. . nthaw wdbsd wneenr en See Tobine 
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I anc) scsi dines ae EA eae DE ee & ae ae Diddep 
Jemmy Jump (the Macaroni Stay Maker)................ Bignall 
RI int 5k nse Soin cikip: Ma BPR Sas bods OM ae oA Mrs. Hide 
ING 5 ona dhs Sg whe oa ekg Se Miss Wade 
NE 6600 fs va Kae ako see aiseseeeuneeeeta Mrs. Davids 


Betty Blackberry (alias Miss Eliza Timbertop) 


Know Your Own Mind had been first acted at Covent Garden on 
February 22, 1777. It was performed in Charleston in 1793 by the West 
and Bignall company, but with many changes in the cast. The Farmer, 
first acted at Covent Garden on October 31, 1787, was also acted in 
Charleston in 1793.* Both plays were acted in Philadelphia and New 
York during the 1790’s.* Know Your Own Mind was acted again in 
Richmond in 1792, and The Farmer was acted in Richmond five times 
before the end of the century. 

Apparently West and Bignall played an extended season at Rich- 
mond, for on January 12, 1791, The Virginia Gazette announced: “At 
the Theatre Richmond this Evening . . . will be presented Southern’s 
celebrated Tragedy of Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage.” Thomas South- 
erne’s The Fatal Marriage had been altered by David Garrick and 
acted at Drury Lane in 1757.° It was probably Garrick’s version which 
was acted in Richmond. The advertisement presented the following 
cast of characters: 


We cee cknvespngeees , wins be Soe ee _. Hallam 
Carlos ey eee _..A Gentleman for his Amusement 
I INS oo: dw oo 4.4. 0derespioie 0.0 hle-mseede aie al Richards 
eee Pee re eee late era West 
NS: i 64 a heb wine Were en be.e Ae Solomon 
Rs. OS 5:8 cert wna een vase hee Master Davids 
no eee ree ee ee Sree Whipple 
MLS 624 rev heten Metevapegn Le sion oS nie iintoutagy aa Bignall 
DS 0 os vi on dwae weenie’ ct eee Mrs. Davids 
Es 6.0 di:0.¢.6 «0 69/9 69.4 nde waded aoe eee Mrs. West 


* Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 1750-1800 (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), 290, 293; Eola Willis, The Charleston Stage in the XVIII Century (Co- 
lumbia, S. C., 1924), 160, 162. 

*Thomas C. Pollock, The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century (Philadel- 
phia, 1933), 194, 250; George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, 14 vols. to 
date (New York, 1927- ), I, 321, 388. 

5 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 58. 
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The performance was ‘For the Benefit of Mr. Hallam,” who between 
play and afterpiece performed “An awkward Hornpipe, in character 
of a Dwarf three feet high.” The evening was concluded ‘with an 
Epilogue, and a flying leap through a hogshead of Blazing Fire, by 
Mr. Hallam.” 

Only one month after its Richmond production, Isabella was acted 
in Philadelphia by The Old American Company of Hallam and Henry. 
It was first acted in Charleston in 1794, and in New York in 1797. 
It was acted again in Richmond by the West and Bignall company on 
October 9, 1792. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Inchbald’s farce, The Midnight Hour, or War of 
Wits, was first acted at Covent Garden on May 22, 1787." It was ad- 
vertised in Richmond ‘‘(the second time)” on November 5, 1791,* but 
no record exists of an earlier performance. This was the West and 
Bignall company, now advertising as “The Virginia Company.” The 
first play of the evening was Mrs. Susanna Centlivre’s The Busy Body. 
Between pieces Mrs. Decker sang “A Hunting Song.” The cast of 
The Midnight Hour was as follows: 


Gen. Don Guzman tbo eeghecnbs wes BOOS 2 £9450 
Sebastian... . (Pie Ke Kee rhenestsaes eh CoEN4 J. Bignall 
Matthias. .... (5 5494nbs sacha gas dks cbyeaees 64643 ..... West 
Ambrose. . . Pid rau Y GE SE HERONES CREE Eeos ben we bas WA Riley 
Nicholas... .. Perey eee errr errr Tr ... Bignall 
The Marquis end ean ae bdin wes 4 o¥040N Hallam 
Julia. . eek haws errr ree .........Mrs. Decker 
The Duenna... er Raed pat Awee Mrs. Johnson 
DN iwia' seas Perey Tere Teorey Mrs. Bignall 


The Midnight Hour was acted in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston during 1794,° and was acted again in Richmond on Novem- 
ber 17, 1795. 


6 Pollock, Philadelphia Theatre, 162; Willis, Charleston Stage, 280; Odell, Annals of 
New York Stage, 1, 227. 

7 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 275. 

8 Virginia Gazette, November 5, 1791. 

9 Odell, Annals of New York Stage, 1, 355; Pollock, Philadelphia Theatre, 226; Willis, 
Charleston Stage, 205. 
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The Romp, or Love in a City, altered by Lloyd from Isaac Bicker- 
staff's Love in the City, and with music by Charles Dibdin, was first 
acted at Covent Garden on March 28, 1778.*° It was acted in Richmond 
on December 21, 1791," as an afterpiece following Frederick Pilon’s 
He Would Be a Soldier. The program, Mr. Cleland’s benefit, included 
between pieces a song by Mrs. Bignall, and “(by desire) ‘Lash’d to the 
Helm’ by Courtenay.” The evening was concluded with ‘‘Paddy Bull’s 
Expedition” by Bignall. The cast of characters for The Romp was as 
follows: 


Wattey Cockney weer ys és ahs ees Bignall 
Captain Sightly -rr Jeieind + eed es ae 
Old Cockney........... ee bese e pave peek ope 
Old Barnacle eee ; j .... J. Kenna 
BEE sien antcseetagstweretwss ........Mers, Decker 
Miss La Blond....... .Mrs. Kenna 
Priscilla Tomboy (The Romp) Mrs. Bignall 


The Romp was acted in Philadelphia, New York, and Charleston 
within two years after its Richmond premiére.’* There are records of 
five performances in Richmond during the 1790's. 

On August 1, 1792, The Virginia Gazette carried notice that: “West 
and Bignall with the greatest respect, inform the ladies and gentlemen 
of Richmond, and its vicinity, the Theatre will open this Evening.” 
The advertisement introduced the Sully family, ‘From the Royal Circus, 
Edinburgh, being their first appearance on this stage,” and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, ‘From the Theatre Royal, Dublin, being his first appearance on 
this stage.’’ Four members of the Sully family appeared on the eve- 
ning’s program. Entertainment between pieces consisted of a song by 
Mrs. Decker and “Tar for All Weathers’ by Mr. Sully. The program 
opened with ‘“OKeefe’s new comedy,” Wild Oats, or the Strolling 
Gentleman; the afterpiece was the “Farce (never performed here) ,” 
The Pannel, or the Mask’d Apparition. 

Wild Oats, by John O'Keeffe, was first acted at Covent Garden on 

10 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 282. 


11 Virginia Gazette, December 21, 1791. 


12 Pollock, Philadelphia Theatre, 192; Odell, Annals of New York Stage, I, 319; 
Willis, Charleston Stage, 159. 
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April 16, 1791. It was produced in New York, Charleston, and Phila- 
delphia in 1793,** and again in Richmond on December 9, 1793, by the 
same company. The Pannel, doubtfully ascribed to John P. Kemble, 
was first acted at Drury Lane on November 28, 1788. It was first acted 
in Charleston in 1794, and in New York in 1797."* Casts of characters 


for the Richmond premiéres of these two plays were: 


0 eee 
John Dory. 
Ephraim Smooth 
Sam ....... 


Zachariah . . 

Sir George Thunder 
AmmemaA......... 

SE cp Ceceas es eens he 
Lady Amaranth 


Don Guzman 

Don Carlos 

Don Ferdinand 

Don Pedro..... 

Lazarillo .. 

Octavio ..... ve 
Muskato ....... 
Donna Aurora.......... 
Donna Marcella.......... 
Leonarda........... 
ince ds beeen eee 


Two more new offerings were advertised for September 6, 1792: 
The Sorrows of Werter, or The Disconsolate Lovers, “A new Tragedy,” 
and Shakespeare’s Jubilee, ‘written by Mr. Garrick and Performed 


18 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 294; Odell, Annals of New York Stage, 
I, 323; Willis, Charleston Stage, 174; Pollock, Philadelphia Theatre, 199. 
14 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 278; Willis, Charleston Stage, 200; Odell, 
Annals of New York Stage, 1, 434. 


Wild Oats 
. Bignall 
Courtnay 
J. Kenna 
Sully 
M. Sully 
Hallam 
T. West 
J. Bignall 
Andrews 
Riffits 
Hamilton 
Mrs. Sully 
Miss Sully 
Mrs. West 


The Pannel 


Kenna 
Courtnay 

J. Bignall 
Andrews 
Sully 

Riffits 
Bignall 

Mrs. Decker 


oa aire beecueewan Mrs. Kenna 


Mrs. Sully 
Mrs. Bignall 
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with universal Applause.”"** Garrick’s Jubilee was first staged at Drury 
Lane on October 14, 1769. It was performed in Charleston in 1793, in 
Philadelphia in 1795, and reached New York in 1801.'° Werter, by 
Frederic Reynolds, appeared first at the Bath Theatre on November 
25, 1785. It was first acted in New York in 1796, and in Philadelphia 
in 1797.** Cast of characters for its Richmond premiére was as follows: 


Werter . .. Bignall 
Sebastian : Courtnay 
Leuthrop Hamilton 
Paulina ;, _ Hallam 
Bartrand ......J. Bignall 
Albert Poss _ J. Kenna 
Laura _. Mrs. Decker 
Charlotte . _..Mrs. West 


On October 2, 1792, the bill consisted of “A new Play,” Such 
Things Are, or The Christian Sultan, with the afterpiece Ways and 
Means, or A Trip to Dover, “A Comedy in 3 acts written by Mr. Cole- 
man Junr.”** Such Things Are, by Mrs. Inchbald, appeared first at 
Covent Garden on February 10, 1787. It was acted in Charleston, New 
York, and Philadelphia within a year after its Richmond premiére.”° 
The younger George Coleman’s Ways and Means was first acted at 
the Second Haymarket on October 7, 1788.*° It also was performed in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Charleston within a year after its pre- 
miéere in Richmond.*' The advertisement of the Richmond perform- 
ance did not include casts of characters for either of these two plays. 
It did, however, offer some enticement to the Richmond public by an- 
nouncing: ‘““The whole to conclude with several surprising feats of 

15 Virginia Gazette, September 5, 1792. 

16 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 263; Willis, Charleston Stage, 179-80; 
Pollock, Philadelphia Theatre, 256; Odell, Annals of New York Stage, Il, 114. 

17 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 301; Odell, Annals of New York Stage, 
I, 411. 

18 Virginia Gazette, October 1, 1792. 

19 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 275; Willis, Charleston Stage, 162; Odell, 
Annals of New York Stage, 1, 325; Pollock, Philadelphia Theatre, 199. 

20 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 247. 


21 Pollock, Philadelphia Theatre, 197-98; Odell, Annals of New York Stage, 1, 322; 
Willis, Charleston Stage, 184. 
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activity in Lofty Tumbling, by Mr. Sully Junior (Who was justly the 
admiration of Britain;—Assisted by Master Sully. Clown to the Per- 
formance, Mr. Sully, sen.” 

Another Inchbald farce was acted in Richmond on October 6, 1792, 
when Appearance Is Against Them was offered as the afterpiece fol- 
lowing the comic opera The Woodman.” Appearance Is Against Them 
was first acted at Covent Garden on October 22, 1765.** No record of 
its performance elsewhere in America has been found. No cast was 
included in the Richmond advertisement. The Woodman, by Henry 
Bate, was first acted at Covent Garden on February 26, 1791. It was 
acted in Charleston in 1793, and in Philadelphia in 1794, but did not 
reach New York until 1818.** It was advertised in Richmond as “the 
celebrated Comic Opera (never presented in America)” with “New 
Dresses and Decorations,’ and “with the original Overture, Songs, 
Duets, Chorusses.”” The advertisement included the following cast of 


characters: 
Fairlop (the Woodman) J. Kenna 
Sir Walter Waring (the Justice of Peace) Hamilton 
Medley (his Clerk) Sully 
Bob (the Miller) M. Sully 
Mr. Wilford Courtney 
Filbert (the Gardener) J. Bignall 
Capt. O'Donnel Bignall 
Miss Emily Miss Sully 
Miss Di Clackit Mrs. Sully 
Polly... Cyendbees rorrerer Miss West 
Bridget......... rere ry Mrs. J. Kenna 
Kitty Maple wrrras Miss £. Sully 
Dorothy Fairlop . Mrs. Bignall 


Female archers, woodmen, &c. 


On October 10, 1792, The Virginia Gazette announced “A Comic 
Opera (never performed here but once) called Robin Hood: or Sher- 


22 Virginia Gazette, October 6, 1792. 

23 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 275. 

24 Ihid., 236; Willis, Charleston Stage, 177; Pollock, Philadelphia Theatre, 219; Odell, 
Annals of New York Stage, ll, 502. 
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wood Forest.” The notice continued with the following puff for the 
piece: 

Robin Hood and his merry archers have often been represented on the stage— 
the Biographica Dramatica gives account of six pieces in which this celebrated 
Out-Law was the Hero, exclusive of the Sad Shepherd, written by Ben Johnson, 
but none ever met the success of Leonard M'Nally’s which is presented to the 
amateurs of the drama as a singular treat, it has been performed in both London 


and Virginia with the most flattering bursts of applause for upwards of three 
hundred nights. 


It is entirely possible that the advertisement is correct in stating that 
Robin Hood had previously been performed in Virginia. These news- 
paper puffs, while notoriously unreliable, were sometimes accurate, 
but careful search of extant newspaper files has uncovered no record 
of a previous performance in Richmond. This performance is earlier 
than any other known performance in America. Leonard McNally’s 
Robin Hood was first acted at Covent Garden on April 17, 1784.” 
It was acted in Charleston in 1793, and in Philadelphia and New York 
in 1794.°° The advertisement of the Richmond premiéére included the 


following cast of characters: 


Men Resident in the Forest 


Robin Hood (Capt. of Out-Laws) .........J. Kenna 
Scarlet (a principal Out-Law) ai _.M. Sully 
Allen-a-Dale (Shepherd) .........Bignall jun. 
Bowman (an Out-Law) ' .......Andrews 
Out-Laws and Archers Riffits, Andrews, &c. 
Little John (R. Hood's friend) _ ae eee ee 
Men Visitors to the Forest 
Baron Fitzherbert (disguised as Friar Tuck) ... .Hamilton 
Edwin (the Hermit of the dale) . . Courtney 
Rutekin (an itinerent tinker) .... Bignall 


Women Resident in the Forest 


Stella (a shepherdess) Mrs. Kenna 
Lasses, by Ladies of the Company 


25 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 285. 
26 Willis, Charleston Stage, 182; Pollock, Philadelphia Theatre, 204; Odell, Annals of 
New York Stage, 1, 352. 
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Women Not Resident in the Forest 


Angelina (a pilgrim)... .. Shewesr paced Miss E. Sully 
Annette (her tiny foot page).......... Miss Sully 
Clorinda (huntress of Tilbury)... Mrs. Bignall 


On December 5, 1792, The Virginia Gazette announced “A New 
Comedy (never performed in America) .” This was Thomas Holcroft’s 
The Road to Ruin, or School for Gamesters, which, according to the 
advertisement, had been “performed at Covent Garden upwards of 
100 nights.” The Road to Ruin was first performed at Covent Garden 
on February 18, 1792. Five days after its Richmond production, it was 
produced in Philadelphia, and in less than six months had appeared 
in New York and Charleston.” The cast of characters for the Rich- 
mond premiére was as follows: 


Squire Goldfinch... . ae . .. Bignall 
Harry Dornton - M. Sully 
Mr. Sulky J. Kenna 
Mr. Silky ce Sully 
Mr. Milford . eT ee Courtney 
Mr. Smith . Andrews 
Hosier J. Bignall 
Jacob hae kebees L. Sully 
Tennis Marker Riffetts 
Old Dornton sees Hamilton 
The Widow Warren Mrs. Sully 
Jenny Miss Sully 
Mrs. Ledger : Mrs. Decker 
Milliner ne jie wae Mrs. J. Kenna 
Mantuamaker..... Fie ae heared es Miss E. Sully 
Sophia....... ie xs gueddaws es Mrs. Bignall 


The afterpiece for the evening was advertised as “A Comic Opera 
(never performed in America) ,” but the piece (No Song, No Supper) 
had long been known to American audiences. This performance was 
for Mr. Bignall’s benefit, and the program was enlivened by songs 
between pieces by Mrs. Decker and Mrs. Bignall. The evening con- 
cluded with “A Double Allemande and Scotch Reel.’’ 


27 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 271; Pollock, Philadelphia Theatre, 195- 
96; Odell, Annals of New York Stage, 1, 320; Willis, Charleston Stage, 171. 
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This season, which had opened on August 1, and which had already 
included ten American premiéres, closed on December 31 with three 
pieces, the elder George Coleman's The Clandestine Marriage, Kane 
O'Hara's April Day, and John O'’Keeffe’s Modern Antiques. Of these 
three, April Day and Modern Antiques had not previously been acted 
in America. April Day was first produced at the Haymarket on August 
22, 1777.** This is the only American performance of which a record 
has been found. It was advertised as “a favourite Burletta (as per- 
formed at Sadler's Wells upwards of 30 nights).”*® The advertisement 
stated that the piece was “written by Holcroft,” but Professor Nicoll, 
who attributes it to O'Hara, is more probably correct. 

The third piece of the evening was “O’Keefe’s celebrated Farce 
(never performed in America) of Modern Antiques, or The Merry 
Mourners as performed at Covent Garden upwards of 100 nights with 
distinguished applause.” Modern Antiques first appeared at Covent 
Garden on March 14, 1791. It was acted in Philadelphia in 1794, and 
in New York and Charleston in 1795.°° No casts were given for the 
plays, but the advertisement mentioned as special attractions “ “When 
First I Slipt My Leading Strings, a favourite Song from The Wood- 
man, by Miss Harriet Sully—three years of age,”” and ‘A Comic Song” 
by Mrs. Bignall. The evening's entertainment concluded with “Ground 
and Lofty Tumbling by the Messieurs Sully’s.” 

On December 24, 1798, at the “Temporary Theatre in Market Hall,” 
George Brewer's musical farce, Bannian Day, was acted as an after- 
piece following A Cure for the Heartache.** Bannian Day was first 
acted at the Second Haymarket on June 11, 1796.** There is no record 
of a performance elsewhere in America, although the piece was re- 
peated on December 26. The cast of characters for the premiére as 
given in the advertisement was: 


28 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 291. 

29 Virginia Gazette, December 29, 1792. 

80 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 294; Pollock, Philadelphia Theatre, 216; 
Odell, Annals of New York Stage, 1, 391; Willis, Charleston Stage, 313. 

31 Richmond Examiner, December 24, 1798. 

32 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 239. 
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Jack Hawser hoe ddub eed od hae heave eww oe _.. West 
Batch (a baker) Bignall 
Bobby Notice (a Lawyer) J. West 
Old Goodwill Sully 
Lieutenant Goodwill Radcliffe 
Captain Macgallahee : Green 
David ' . Taylor 
Servant Watts 
Bailiff ; M’Kinzie 
Polly . Mrs. J. West 
Mrs. Goodwill Mrs. Green 


Preceding the play, “An Occasional Prologue’ was spoken by Mr. 
Green, and between pieces ‘A Patriotic Song, ‘Hail Columbia’ ” was 
sung “by J. West & Company.” 

Edmund J. Eyre’s tragedy, The Maid of Normandy, or The Death 
of the Queen of France, was first acted at Wolverhampton in 1794.** 
On April 2, 1799, The Virginia Argus advertised for “Wednesday 
April 3 a Tragedy (never performed here but once) The Maid of 
Normandy, or The Death of the Queen of France.” The advertisement 
stated that the production would include: 


In Act 4th, the Trial of the Queen of France by the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
The Dungeon of the Conciergerie, The Procession to the Scaffold 


Officer Serjeant 
Soldiers two and two 
Guards 
Robespierre Queen of France Chaplin 
Guards 


Soldiers two and two 


It was stated further that in the last scene the stage “exhibits the scaf- 
fold and the Guillotine.’ The performance was for Mrs. West's bene- 
fit. Between pieces Mr. Sully sang “Paddy O’Blarney, An Irish Song.” 
and the afterpiece was ‘the grand serious Pantomime of the Death of 
Captain Cook in the island of O-Why-Hee in the Pacific Ocean.” 
There is no record of any other American performance of The Maid of 
Normandy. 


There is likewise no record of performance elsewhere in America 


33 [bid., 259. 
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of Leonard McNally’s comedy, Fashionable Levities, or The World 
As It Goes, which was first acted at Covent Garden on April 2, 1785.** 
On April 16, 1799, The Virginia Argus advertised at the ‘Temporary 
Theatre—City Hall” for “Wednesday, April 17 A Comedy (never per- 
formed here) Fashionable Levities, or The World As It Goes.” The 
afterpiece was The Prize. Between pieces there was “Ground and 
Lofty Tumbling by Sully Jr, Clown by Sully.” 

Sylvester Daggerwood, by George Coleman the younger, adapted 
from New Hay at the Old Market, was first acted at the Second Hay- 
market on July 16, 1796. It was acted in Richmond on March 21, 
1804.*° Later performances included New York, 1805, Charleston, 
1807, and Philadelphia, 1811.*° Cast of characters for the Richmond 
premiére was not included in the advertisement. 

The Will for the Deed, by Thomas J. Dibdin, first appeared at 
Covent Garden on March 24, 1804.7 On Wednesday, February 28, 
1806, The Virginia Gazette advertised: ‘This Evening . . . for the first 
time in America, a Comedy in three acts, written by Thomas Dibbins, 
esq. called The Will for the Deed with new Scenery and Machinery, 
designed and executed by Mr. Stuart.” The cast was: 


Old Harebrain Comer 
Harry Harebrain . Poe 
Antimony ) Hughes 
Capias ; ere 
Motto . : eh tek ka Green 
Reference neces. 
Acorn 4 _..... Wilmot 
Manly PAT 
First Bailiff _ Martin 
Second do © bd .... Stowel 
Waiter... .......Master Douglas 
Mrs. Reference oi - ........Mrs. Bignall 


34 Tbid., 285. 

35 [bid., 247; Richmond Virginia Argus, March 21, 1804. 

36 Odell, Annals of New York Stage, Il, 245; W. Stanley Hoole, The Ante-Bellum 
Charleston Theatre (Tuscaloosa, Ala., 1946), 198; Reese D. James, Old Drury of Phila- 
delphia (Philadelphia, 1932), 86. 

37 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800-1850, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, 1930), II, 288. 
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Miss Manly ee Mrs. Hopkins 
Bar Maid Mrs. Clare 

Mr. Poe, who played Harry Harebrain, was David Poe, father of 
Edgar Allan. The Will for the Deed was acted just one month later, 
on March 26, at the Park Theatre in New York, where it was adver- 
tised as “never acted in America.” It was acted in Charleston on De- 
cember 23, 1806.** 

The Hotel, or The Man with Two Masters, by Thomas Vaughn, 
appeared first at Drury Lane on November 21, 1776. It was acted in 
Richmond on February 4, 1807,°° as the afterpiece following Cora, or 
The Virgin of the Sun. No cast of characters was given. The perform- 
ance was for the benefit of Mr. Stuart, “Scene Painter and Machinist.” 
Between pieces Mr. Wilmot sang a “Comic Song,” Mr. Spear sang 
“the favorite Ballad of ‘Lillies & Roses, ’’ and Mrs. Wilmot and Mrs. 
Green sang ‘The Favorite Duet of ‘Plighted Faith’ from the Szege of 
Belgrade.” The only other American performance of The Hotel which 
has been located was in New York in 1822.*° 

The Lady of the Lake was dramatized by Thomas J. Dibdin, Ed- 
mund J. Eyre, John H. Tully, and others. Dibdin’s version (the first) 
was first acted at the Surrey on September 24, 1810, and Eyre’s at Edin- 
burgh on January 15, 1811.*' Dibdin’s play was published in 1810, 
and Eyre’s in 1811. It is impossible to identify the version which was 
acted first in Richmond on October 31, 1811, and repeated on Novem- 
ber 4 and November 25. The advertisement in The Virginia Patriot 
on Tuesday, October 29, stated: “The public are respectfully informed 
that in consequence of the extensive preparation making for the New 
Play, there will be no performance until Thursday evening, when will 
be presented a Melo-Dramatic Romance called The Lady of the Lake 
(Taken from the poem of Walter Scott) The scenery painted by Mr. 
West. The Banners and Trophies by Mr. Graime [Grain]. The Lady 


38 Odell, Annals of New York Stage, 11, 258; Hoole, Ante-Bellum Charleston Theatre, 
205. 

39 Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 313; Virginia Gazette, February 4, 1807. 

40 Odell, Annals of New York Stage, Ill, 67. 

41 Nicoll, Early Nineteenth Century Drama, Il, 288, 300. 
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of the Lake was acted in Philadelphia, Charleston, and New York 
within four months of its Richmond premiére.” 

These twenty-four plays were published in England before their 
American premieres. The Road to Ruin and Modern Antiques were 
acted in Richmond in the year in which they were published in Eng- 
land. Of these twenty-four plays, ten were acted elsewhere in America 
within a year of their Richmond premiéres, and eight were acted else- 
where in America within a few years. Five (Appearance Is Against 
Them, April Day, Bannian Day, Maid of Normandy, and Fashionable 
Levities) are not known to have been acted elsewhere in America. The 
Road to Ruin was produced in Richmond less than ten months after 
its Covent Garden premiere (Covent Garden, February 18; Richmond, 
December 5, 1792). Five others (The Lady of the Lake, Modern An- 
tiques, Wild Oats, The Will for the Deed, and The Woodman) 
were produced in Richmond within two years of their first perform- 
ances in England. Naturally, the most popular contemporary successes 
of the English stage were the plays which reached America most quick- 
ly; and they as quickly became the popular favorites of American au- 
diences. 

It is probable that later studies will establish earlier dates for the 
American premieres of many of these twenty-four plays and for many 
others. Our theatrical history is being written slowly; but already 
enough has been done to reveal the general pattern, and to indicate 
the need for further research. 


42 James, Old Drury, 100; Hoole, Ante-Bellum Charleston Theatre, 177; Odell, An- 
nals of New York Stage, Il, 384. 











Book Reviews 


The Randolphs: The Story of a Virginia Family. By H. J. Eckenrode. (Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1946. Pp. 310. Portraits. $3.50.) 
Much attention has been devoted to the history of delinquent families in 
order to determine the causes of their failures. Sociologists should be equally 
as interested in families which have produced an unusual number of leaders. 
An understanding of the mainsprings of successful leadership is as important 
as an understanding of the mainsprings of delinquency. The Randolphs were a 
family that was prominent in Virginia for two hundred years, and this book on 
the family needed to be written. 

Dr. Eckenrode regards the early Randolphs of the colony as “hardy, two- 
fisted, practical men with eyes ever open to the main chance.” In accordance 
with this interpretation William, the founder, is described as a poor, Cavalier 
emigrant—possibly a carpenter—who was led by his predatory nature to buy 
valuable land from the estates of the unfortunate victims in Bacon’s Rebellion, 
some of it for a ‘‘bagatelle.” The extensive use of Negro slaves, begun in the 
colony soon afterwards, is given as another cause of the economic success of the 
family. Dr. Eckenrode also observes that, despite more refinement in subsequent 
generations, the Randolphs constantly lagged behind in movements for social 
reform, perhaps because of their desire to continue the sort of exploitation in 
which the family had been successful. He notices, moreover, that the ways in 
which the Randolph family rose to prominence were used by other families of 
the colony in their climb to high positions. 

The predatory inclinations of certain colonial gentlemen would have been 
depicted even more completely had Dr. Eckenrode given an account of the 
piracy, smuggling, and other unlawful practices in which they engaged to evade 
the navigation acts and obtain better prices for their tobacco. An account of spec- 
ulation in western lands would have revealed the existence of the same predatory 
spirit, some of it among the Randolphs. In spite of these omissions, Dr. Eck- 
enrode has contributed to the destruction of unrealistic romantic ideas concern- 
ing the conduct of colonial Cavaliers. 

Sir John, Peyton, John the Loyalist, and Edmund were selected as the most 
important Randolphs of the eighteenth century. The selection was well made. 
John went to England on missions in behalf of the Virginia planters and was 
knighted to stimulate loyalty among them. Later he served as Speaker of the 


House of Burgesses. Peyton also held the office of Speaker, succeeding to it 
upon the death of Speaker John Robinson. He kept sufficiently abreast of the 
revolutionary trend to be elected to preside over revolutionary conventions in 
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Virginia and over the First Continental Congress. He died soon after the out- 
break of the war. His brother, John, went to England and died there rather 
than surrender his allegiance to the British king. But John’s son, Edmund, threw 
in his lot with the American Revolutionary party and became prominent as 
governor of Virginia and as a member of the federal constitutional convention. 
His career was eclipsed by rumors circulated against him while he was secretary 
of state. Dr. Eckenrode defends him against these attacks. He regards him as 
the most gifted member of the family, with the exception of Thomas Jefferson, 
who is included because his mother was a Randolph. 

Dr. Eckenrode finds that definite weaknesses existed in the family during 
the nineteenth century. He calls John Randolph of Roanoke the ‘Censor’ and 
describes him as “one of the great neurotics of all time.” He tells about the 
alleged immoralities of Richard and Mary Randolph and the murder trial which 
followed. In his judgment George Wythe Randolph was a man of little ability 
who would not have been appointed Secretary of War under Jefferson Davis 
but for the tradition-respecting spirit of the Confederacy. These evaluations are 
similar to ones made by other writers on the Randolphs and seem to be irre- 
fragable. 

The literary style of this story is sprightly and entertaining ; but most of 
the factual material in it was already in print, though, of course, not brought 
together so conveniently in one volume. The footnotes are scarce and usually 
refer to information that was published some time ago. There are few, if any, 
citations of manuscripts. The book has a serviceable index and is well supplied 
with portraits of members of the Randolph family, but it contains no bibliog- 
raphy. Out of the abundance of his knowledge Dr. Eckenrode has skillfully 
developed the social background for his biographical sketches. 


Mary Washington College of RoBert L. HILLDRUP 
the University of Virginia 


Princeton, 1746-1896. By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1946. Pp. xiii, 424. Illustrations, appendix. $3.75.) 


This history of Princeton is a splendid chapter in the intellectual history of 
America. Its main theme is the evolution of a pioneer church college into a 
modern secular university. The early faculty were Presbyterian preachers, ani- 
mated by the militant fervor for the New Light faith, but the arrival in 1768 
of the Scotsman, John Witherspoon, to become president introduced a more 
humanistic spirit into the college. An ardent patriot, participating vigorously 
in the deliberations of the Continental Congress, he made Princeton a school 
for statesmen and not merely a nursery for ministers. After the death of With- 
erspoon in 1794 the college began to decline, reaching its nadir in 1828, when 
the enrollment diminished to seventy-one students. The author’s analysis of the 
reasons for “Princeton’s Nadir’ forms one of the best chapters of the book. 
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The president and the board of trustees, dominated by an austere Presbyterian 
spirit, determined to force a narrow religious regime on the college. Thus a 
conflict arose between the students and the administration, punctuated with vio- 
lent riots. The lack of wholesome athletics and the rigid course of study pre- 
scribed also contributed to a spirit of unrest among the youth in American col- 
leges. It was a miserable age in which to be a college professor, for the faculty 
members had to do police duty and must at times have felt as though they were 
sitting on a volcano. 

Professor Wertenbaker has a sense of history as a continuing process. Al- 
though he does not make pointed references to the problems of modern aca- 
demic life, the reader can find many analogies in his work to the recent dilem- 
mas of colleges in America. The ever-recurring questions of electives or pre- 
scribed courses, of narrow specialization or of a well-rounded humanistic type 
of education, of the authoritarian ideal or of the breath of liberty, of the place 
of athletics and of fraternities in college life, and of the role of the alumni, 
are illustrated in this admirable study of Princeton history. If one objects to 
the rule of a university by a board of trustees of materialistic business men, he 
will find that a board of trustees controlled by bigoted preachers can be equally 
stultifying. From the pages of Professor Wertenbaker’s volume an admiration 
arises for the innovators in college life, men with the imagination and courage 
to break away from old molds, such as Witherspoon, Philip Lindsley, Joseph 
Henry, the brilliant scientist, and the heroic figure of President James McCosh 
under whose administration Princeton developed into a untversity. In the post- 
Civil War period of the college's history two of the most significant ersodes 
described by the author are the courageous fight of President McCosh for the 
acceptance of the theory of evolution and the adoption of the honor system 
in the 1890's, which was initiated by the students, not the faculty. Although 
something of the mellow atmosphere of the commencement permeates this re- 
warding study of Princeton’s past, the author does not gloss over the faults of 
the college in portraying its virtues. 


University of Kentucky CLEMENT EATON 
The Selected Writings of John and John Quincy Adams. Edited by Adrienne 


Koch and William Peden. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Incorporated, 
1946. Pp. xxxix, 413, xxix. Illustrations, bibliographical notes. $4.50.) 


This volume, in two parts of approximately equal length, contains selected 
writings from the published letters and papers of John and John Quincy 
Adams. The first half of the book contains ninety-nine items from the pen of 
John Adams, while the second half includes eighty-four selections written by 
John Quincy Adams. The editors chose eighty-two items from The Works of 
John Adams, edited by Charles Francis Adams (10 vols., Boston, 1850-1856), 
and the remainder from five other smaller collections of letters. In addition to 
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letters written by John Adams to a large number of correspondents, the edi- 
tors used twenty-three diary entries, and several excerpts from some of his 
longer works, including the Dissertation on the Canon and the Feudal Law, 
Thoughts on Government, A Defence of the Constitutions of Government of 
the United States of America, and Discourses on Davila. There are thirty-seven 
selections from The Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by Worthington 
C. Ford (7 vols., New York, 1913-1919), and thirty-four from the monumen- 
tal Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising Portions of His Diary from 
1795 to 1848, edited by Charles Francis Adams (12 vols., Philadelphia, 1874- 
1877). From Adams’ larger works the editors chose excerpts from the Letters 
of Publicola, the Marcellus Papers, the Columbus Papers, the Report upon 
Weights and Measures, Parties in the United States, and Oration Delivered 
before the Cincinnati Astronomical Society. 

These selections do not alter the traditional estimate of ‘John Yankee and 
his son.” John Adams is pictured here as a self-critical individual, concerned 
with his own improvement through study and self-examination. These traits 
undoubtedly contributed to his independence of thought and his fearlessness 
and even tactlessness in speaking his mind. There is nothing in this volume, 
however, to display the ‘‘colossal vanity’’ seen by some students in John Adams’ 
personality; indeed, it would be difficult from these writings to disagree with 
his own assertion that popularity was never his mistress. His failure to win a 
warm place in the hearts of his contemporaries was due in part to his New 
England reserve and in part to his lack of enthusiasm for the prevailing ro- 
mantic political philosophy which flooded the western world at the time of 
the French Revolution. A sober realist and none too optimistic respecting human 
nature and human reason, he found in human weakness and in man’s propen- 
sity to follow the impulses of passion rather than the dictates of reason the 
cause of evil and the necessity of government. A republic is the best possible 
government ; but it must be limited by checks and balances, for there is as much 
to fear from the tyranny of the many as from the tyranny of the few or of the 
one. Adams’ expression of these ideals, together with a spirited defense of 
aristocracy, led to bitter opposition from the Jeffersonians. No one could right- 
fully question his patriotism, however, which led to his significant diplomatic 
service and to his disapproval of faction or party. 

John Adams’ ideas on religion are represented by several selections, notably 
those included from the interesting exchange of letters with Thomas Jefferson. 
Massachusetts Congregationalist and Virginia Anglican found much in com- 
mon in their religious views. ‘Allegiance to the Creator and Governor of the 
Milky Way, and the Nebulae, and benevolence to all His creatures, is my Re- 
ligion,”” wrote John Adams in one letter. In others, his strong distrust of sec- 
tarianism is revealed; faction and party in religion had been as dangerous to 
Christianity as they had been to the Republic. 
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John Adams emerges in these pages as a close student of human nature and 
government, but John Quincy Adams appears not so much the political theorist 
as the man of action. But action did not win for him any warmer reception 
from his contemporaries than his father had received. If any aspect of John 
Quincy Adams’ career stands out more than any other in these pages, it is his 
devotion to the Union and to the continued independence and expansion of the 
United States. The whole continent of North America, he earnestly believed, 
appeared destined by Divine Providence to be peopled by one nation and, fur- 
ther, he thought it indispensable that the whole should be associated in one 
federal union. Without a federal union, America would be the scene of civil 
and foreign strife and like the rest of the earth become a common field of 
battle for conquerors and tyrants. Having these deep-seated emotions concern- 
ing the United States, it is not surprising to find him advocating expansion, the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and internal improvements as a means of 
giving strength to the nation. 

Some southern readers may not enjoy re-reading those selections showing 
John Quincy Adams’ animus toward the institution of slavery. Yet, the student 
who wishes to seek the causes of northern opposition to slavery cannot neglect 
a close examination of the writings of so significant a spokesman as John 
Quincy Adams, for his opposition did not spring mercly from political con- 
siderations. It is the fate of every man of independent character and opinion 
to be misunderstood by a portion of his contemporaries if not, indeed, to be 
opposed actively by a larger or smaller group of his fellow men. Both John 
and John Quincy Adams experienced—one is tempted to say enjoyed—this fate. 

The editors have done a competent piece of work in selecting the materials 
to present these Americans to modern readers. There can be no real quarrel 
over any item included or excluded. As is appropriate in a book of selected 
writings, the editors kept themselves much in the background; the introductory 
sketch of the two Adamses is brief and provides the general reader with the 
salient facts associated with the careers of each, the bibliographical notes give 
only citations to sources, and there are no footnotes. The index is exceptionally 
well done and therefore useful. The editors and publishers should be thanked 
for making such a volume available to the general public; for this is not a 
book for scholars, but for all Americans interested in the ideas that have in- 
fluenced our thought and action. 


Stanford University GEORGE HARMON KNOLES 
The Tennessee. Volume 1. The Old River: Frontier to Secession. By Donald 


Davidson. (New York: Rinchart and Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. x, 342. 
Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $3.00.) 


The Tennessee River and the Tennessee region have long been indebted for 
much of their written history to non-professional historians, many of whom, 
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however, have turned in creditable jobs. In the earlier years there were the 
judge, Haywood, and the physician, Ramsey; in the late nineteenth century, the 
statesman, Roosevelt; and in recent years, among others, the mathematician, 
Henderson, the journalist, James, an editor, Milton, a business man, Brown, 
and another judge, Samuel C. Williams. Now, in this Rivers of America vol- 
ume, we have a professor of English deserting his own bailiwick and invading 
the history-writing field. His work compares very favorably with that of his 
illustrious predecessors, and even professional historians may learn something 
from him about the art of popularizing and dramatizing the events of the past. 

His success in avoiding the plethora of errors frequently characteristic of 
non-professional work is due in part to his careful use of the abundant writings 
of Samuel C. Williams, to whom he has gratefully dedicated his book, and to 
the works of many other dependable historians. He has not rclicd on secondary 
materials entirely, however, but has delved extensively into the sources. For 
example, his excellent account of Fort Loudoun is obviously based largely upon 
a careful perusal of transcripts of the original records in the South Carolina 
Archives. 

The writing of a history of the Tennessee River presented, as Mr. Davidson 
discovered, many problems. First there was the mystery as to its source; then 
the geologic causes of its circuitous route, the origins of the various names ap- 
plied to its different parts, the confusion caused by the fact that what is now 
the Little Tennessee was for many years called the Tennessee and what is now 
considered a part of the Tennessee was once known as the Holston; and finally 
the influence of navigation difficulties upon the growth of the surrounding 
country. The author’s main thesis is that the Tennessee River has been changed 
from one of the wildest, most untamed, inhospitable, and unsung rivers into 
one of the most subdued, useful, and well-advertised rivers in the world. This 
new river, that of the TVA, will be the subject of a second volume. The present 
work deals with the old, unsubdued river, to the outbreak of the Civil War. 

The author believes that not only the intractability of the stream itself, but 
also the long-maintained blockade of the river by the Cherokee Indians reversed 
the normal course of settlement into the region of the Old Southwest and kept 
the Tennessee River country under the influence of frontier conditions until the 
time of the Civil War. Not until the railroad era did any urban centers of im- 
portance develop on the banks of the Tennessee, long after the Cumberland and 
Kentucky River areas had attained a high state of advancement. Although this 
observation is correct, it might be pointed out that the attractiveness of the blue 
grass regions themsclves also had much to do with the tides of settlement. 

Mr. Davidson has attempted to re-write the history of the Tennessee River 
region from the viewpoint of the river. Instead of looking upon the river from 
the surrounding country, he has reversed that procedure and has looked out upon 
the country from the vantage point of the river. This scheme has still left the 
author considerable leeway and has enabled him to pick the more dramatic epi- 
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sodes for the most lengthy treatment. Other phases, of equal importance, have 
passed unnoticed, allegedly because they could not be seen from the banks of the 
river. The decision to write two volumes instead of one has enabled him to treat 
many selected topics graphically and in such detail that this work is one of the 
most entertaining, as well as one of the most accurate, of the Rivers of America 
series. Such subjects as the life and legends of the Cherokee Indians, the activities 
of the Carolina traders, of Sir Alexander Cuming, the Little Carpenter, John 
Stuart, and Lieutenant Timberlake, the voyage of John Donelson’s Adventure, 
the problems of navigating flatboats, keelboats, and steamboats through the 
“Suck” and the ‘Boiling Pot” and over the Muscle Shoals have been treated in 
a most graphic and interesting manner. The author has drawn upon the work 
of his colleague, George Pullen Jackson, for many of the ballads and folk songs 
of the region, and has incorporated the results of the research of another col- 
league, Frank L. Owsley, to present a more modern interpretation of pre-Civil 
War society. 

One minor deficiency of the work is a tendency to neglect the history of the 
southwestern Virginia country, around the headwaters of the river, and of the 
northern Alabama region, except for the Muscle Shoals. In view of the known 
policy of the editors of the series, footnotes naturally could not have been ex- 
pected, but their absence is still annoying to the historian. Also expected, for 
the same reason, were an excess of romanticizing and a resort to speculative 
imagination and manufactured conversation, but Mr. Davidson has stooped to 
those devices less frequently than most of the so-called school of “popular” 
history writers. This work will be accepted as sound history and will also have 
great popular appeal. 

The publishers are to be complimented for the attractive format. The work 
contains several helpful maps and is beautifully illustrated with woodcuts of 
pertinent scenes drawn by the author's wife, Theresa Sherrer Davidson. 


University of Tennessee STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 


A Prince In Their Midst: The Adventurous Life of Achille Murat on the 
American Frontier. By A. J. Hanna. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1946. Pp. xi, 275. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.00.) 


Appropriately enough, Mr. Hanna has published, as Florida celebrates its 
centennial of statehood, the first scholarly study of any length in English of a 
Florida Bonaparte. The author's purpose “is fourfold: to relate the story of a 
unique refugee to the United States, to record his response to American life, to 
extend the Bonaparte saga, and to reconstruct a picture of the Southern fron- 
tier [i.e., northern Florida}.’" This purpose is realized in an entertaining 
volume. 

Achille Murat (1801-1847) was the eldest son of Napoleon's sister Caroline 
and his cavalry general, Joachim Murat. He was thus, in the remarkable nepotic 
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edifice builded by Napoleon in Europe, the heir to the Kingdom of Naples, 
and shared in the general fall of the Bonapartes. He also shared the idea pos- 
sessed by some of the Bonapartes—a peculiarly fatal idea in the case of Louis 
Napoleon—that Bonapartism stood for liberalism and nationalism. He was a 
professional democrat. This idea, together with necessity and restlessness, drew 
him to the United States in 1823. Murat thus added another Bonaparte to 
those American branches of that Corsican clan whose stories will, it must be 
supposed, always titillate the American reader. 

In 1824, Murat migrated to Florida and, after a year on a plantation near 
St. Augustine, settled down near Tallahassee for the rest of his life to make an 
unqualified failure of planting, running for office, and other more sensational 
forms of speculation. ‘Settled down” is a poor expression to use of this nervous 
and optimistic man. His existence as the dirty, hard-drinking lord of ‘‘Lipona” 
plantation was broken by frequent journeys such as the interlude in which the 
revolutions of 1830 deceptively beckoned the adventurer back to Europe, and 
that in which the speculator was attracted to the fleshpots of New Orleans. 
Indeed, Murat is almost the prototype of the picaresque wanderer. Throw in 
his title, add a marriage to a great-grandniece of George Washington, and you 
have a sure-fire tale. 

The significance of Murat for the American historian, however, lies in his 
depiction of the American scene. His Esquisse Morale et Politique des Etats- 
Unis first appeared in book form in 1832, was published in two English edi- 
tions in the following year, and also enjoyed Dutch and German translations. 
It did not appear in the United States until 1849, when it was published as 
America and the Americans. Murat likewise wrote for the Germans and the 
French, as a missionary effort, an account of the American government. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hanna, “the clear, penetrating, intellectual method Achille em- 
ployed in analyzing everything but himself gave him an extraordinary grasp of 
his adopted land.” Elsewhere he more convincingly ascribes Murat’s merit to 
his qualities as a realistic and frank observer rather than those of a penetrating 
analyst. Some of the bits quoted from Murat in this book are choice: his de- 
scription of a public land sale and the part played in it by the speculators; of 
election day; of a religious camp meeting; and of court day in town. More 
quotation of Murat’s observations would have made the book more useful. 
And Mr. Hanna chose not to describe the contents of Murat’s writings, or to 
sum up and analyze their matter. Such a course would have lent significance to 
his prodigious labors on a minor figure. 

It is probably a prejudice of the reviewer and not a fault of Mr. Hanna that 
leads to the remark that this book suffers somewhat from an irritating practice 
common to “lives and times’; that is, the spilling out of irrelevant and unin- 
tegrated information. We are told, for example, that Mrs. Monroe imported 
furniture from France. Now Murat was in Washington, but Mr. Hanna does 
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not record that the furniture had anything to do with Murat’s career, or, for that 
matter, that he even sat on it. Natchez-under-the-Hill is dragged in quite un- 
necessarily, and the same is true of Natchez on the hill. Murat’s account of 
three weeks in Norfolk, says Mr. Hanna, did not mention Thomas Jefferson, 
or that Williamsburg and the College of William and Mary were in a dilapi- 
dated state. He undoubtedly neglected to mention many other things which 
were also irrelevant; but we are not told what he did mention. One wonders if 
the effectiveness of ‘atmosphere’ does not depend upon its pertinence to the 
subject under discussion. 

Somewhat more startling is the statement (pp. 237-38) that due to the in- 
adequate knowledge of Murat’s career, ‘accounts of the influence of Frenchmen 
on American culture . . . have been prevented from treating more compre- 
hensively Murat’'s influence in the United States.” The influence of Murat in 
the United States needs a little elucidation; none has been claimed for him 
elsewhere in this book. 

There are no footnotes, but a bibliography explains the source of many of 
the quotations. A list of the writings of Murat is furnished. There is a short 
analytical index. The book is illustrated by romantic sketches by Mr. John Rae, 
but not by a portrait of the subject. 


Duke University WILLIAM B. HAMILTON 


Alexander H. Stephens: A Biography. By Rudolph Von Abele. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. Pp. xiii, 337, x. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$4.00.) 


The Vice-President of the Confederacy has not hitherto been the subject of 
a biography by a scholar trained in the historical craft. Earlier works, by Cleve- 
land, Johnston and Browne, Pendleton, and Richardson, are either authorized 
or popular, and are relatively uncritical. Mr. Von Abele secks to fill the need 
for an authoritative treatment of Stephens’ career with a Columbia University 
dissertation somewhat dressed up to appeal to the general reader. 

Stephens ‘‘as a man, a problem in the psychology of personality, motivation, 
and behavior,” is both more significant and exciting to Mr. Von Abele “than 
is his meaning as a public figure in the American past” (p. vii). While not 
minimizing Stephens’ political importance, the author seeks to explain the man 
himself largely in Freudian terms. Admitting that this theory of Stephens may 
be incorrect, Mr. Von Abele asserts that his guesses are rooted “in the hard 
soil of fact’’ (p. x), and states and restates his theme so frequently that the 
reader carries it away as the main impression of the book. The three determin- 
ing forces in Stephens’ character and ideas, Mr. Von Abele believes, were his 
continuing illness, his father, and his half-brother, Linton. And the greatest of 
these was Linton, ‘the substitute-object for the woman he could never have” 
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(p. 69). The author certainly is entitled to his guess at Stephens’ motivation. 
The reviewer, however, is of the belief that the basis of Mr. Von Abele’s psy- 
chological analysis is one which many contemporary American psychologists 
would reject as too simple, that inadequate evidence is cited to substantiate the 
assertions, and that other factors which may have aided in forming Stephens’ 
judgments are slighted in the biography. For example, no thorough assessment 
of Stephens’ religious attitudes is presented, and, particularly, no adequate dis- 
cussion is provided of the influence of Stephens’ reading on the formation of 
his ideas. Comments in Stephens’ Fort Warren prison diary are very suggestive 
in this respect. Also, no comprehensive statement is presented of Stephens’ views 
with regard to private law. Some aspects of this subject, as well as of Stephens’ 
ideas of the relationship between private and public law, are considered in an 
important letter, quoted in the American Bar Association Journal for May, 
1930, which is not listed in Mr. Von Abele’s bibliography. 

Motivation aside, Stephens as a statesman is presented in accord with the 
judgments of modern historical scholarship concerning the period. The cardinal 
point in Stephens’ political creed, in the author’s assessment, was liberty under 
law, and discriminating treatment is given Stephens’ congressional career, his 
involvement in Georgia politics, and his vice-presidential role. Stephens emerges 
as lacking broad wisdom, in that he must be theoretically consistent at all costs, 
with no proper appreciation of the expediency required by various situations. 
Thus, his actions were consistent in his own mind, and are commendable in ret- 
rospect, in his pleading against secession pending an overt act on the part of 
the North, and in his counseling for moderation during Reconstruction. In his 
own mind his actions were equally consistent, although to his present biog- 
rapher they were reprehensible, in his support of the Lecompton constitution, 
and in his almost treasonable attitude toward the Davis government in 1864 
and 1865. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Mr. Von Abele is more successful in setting 
the stage for Stephens’ political activities in Georgia than he is in providing a 
national background for Stephens’ career. Upon occasion compression goes too 
far. For example, it is not clear (p. 163) that, were Kansans to accept the Le- 
compton constitution without the slavery clause, the slaveowners already in 
the Territory could continue to hold their slaves without interference. 

According to his bibliography, Mr. Von Abele surveyed the principal col- 
lections of Stephens’ manuscripts which were available, but he did not investi- 
gate extensively the manuscript collections of many of Stephens’ significant asso- 
ciates. Except for the Savannah Morning News for 1848 and 1864, the bibliog- 
raphy lists no newspapers issued prior to 1868 as having been consulted, inas- 
much as they were considered “rather irrelevant” in view of the “plenitude of 
other, more reliable sources’’ (p. 337). Nevertheless, the author enhances his 
work with several references to newspaper sources evidently secured second- 
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hand, for example, pages 99, 143, 225, 264. The author states that “‘no biog- 
raphy exists” (p. 332) of Howell Cobb, apparently having failed to discover 
Z. T. Johnson’s The Political Policies of Howell Cobb. The biography of Ste- 
phens that will approach the “‘definitive’’ level will be based on a more exten- 
sive foundation of monographic, newspaper, and correlative manuscript sources. 

Most of Mr. Von Abele’s narrative is written in lucid and straightforward 
historical black-and-white, although there are occasional passages of highly 
dramatic purple. The discussion of Stephens’ childhood, based almost entirely 
on the Johnston and Browne biography and sources quoted therein, is an 
avowedly fictionized treatment of the facts and is cast in language expressive 
of the thoughts of a child. The “Prelude’’ creates a highly emotional atmos- 
phere in treating the Georgia legislature while it was considering secession in 
November, 1860, and the Georgia Secession Convention two months later. At 
various crises in his tale, the author shifts to the dramatic present tense. 

A check of the author’s quotations with several available printed sources in- 
dicates no marked divergence, although a number of variations in punctuation, 
capitalization, italicization, and some minor word changes, reveal that greater 
care in rechecking could have been employed. For example, the source for foot- 
notes 15, 18, and 20, from which quotations are selected appearing on pages 
28, 29, 31, 32, and 35, varies from the quotations in at least eight details. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Mr. Von Abele, by reason of the techniques 
he has employed to provide his biography with popular appeal, has lessened 
the value of the work for historians. 


Emory University TAMES HARVEY YOUNG 


The Slave States in the Presidential Election of 1860. By Ollinger Crenshaw. 
The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series LXIII, No. 3. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. Pp. 332. 
Bibliographical note. $3.00.) 


Much new primary material has become available, and many important mono- 
graphs have appeared since 1911 when Emerson D. Fite published his book 
on The Presidential Campaign of 1860. Recently Reinhard H. Luthin pub- 
lished a much-needed new study of this election in the North. Professor Cren- 
shaw has now supplied a complementary volume for the slave states. The op- 
portunity still remains for some scholar to study this campaign as a whole, to 
balance the interplay of forces in the two sections, and to present the total 
picture as neither of these authors was able to do in his more limited sphere. 
Since the states were still united in 1860, all four parties did try, to some ex- 
tent, to make a national appeal. 

While Mr. Crenshaw fully recognizes recent scholarship in this study, he 
has also made prime use of manuscript and newspaper materials. He examined 
twenty-two manuscript collections and more than 125 newspaper files for the 
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years 1859-1861. The first third of his book presents a general picture of the 
campaign in the South: the maneuvering at the Democratic and Constitutional 
Union conventions, an excellent analysis of the issue of slavery in the territories, 
a discussion of the general strategy of southern politicians (far from compli- 
mentary to their sagacity), and a separate chapter on Douglas’ appeal to the 
South. The remainder of the volume deals with the campaign in each of the 
slave states individually. The inevitable result is some repetitiousness, especially 
in the treatment of the Bell movement in the border states and the Breckin- 
ridge campaign in the lower South. But the author felt that this was the only 
organization which permitted a full evaluation of special local conditions. In 
general his account is scholarly, commendably objective, and heavily document- 
ed. Only the controversial nature of his subject restrains one from calling it 
definitive. 

Professor Crenshaw is extremely cautious in drawing generalizations from 
his materials. Conclusions are presented, and among them are qualifications of 
some accepted interpretations. But these are not obtrusive; by and large the con- 
temporary letters, speeches, and newspaper editorials are presented in profusion 
to speak for themselves. The result is a truly astounding babble of voices and 
confusion of thought. In this manner the author probably gives the most au- 
thentic picture of that momentous campaign. 

Here are documents to prove any thesis about the South in 1860—and to 
disprove it, too. If it was true that the southern masses were innocent of a 
deliberate plot to break up the Union, the papers of William Porcher Miles show 
that, “after all, aggressive, plotting cliques of secessionist ‘slavocrats’ were at 
work.”” If southern Constitutional Unionists deplored the agitation of the fire- 
eaters, there were still some Bell men in the deep South who warily tried to 
show that their party was the most orthodox on southern rights. If most of the 
extremists supported Breckinridge, so did the Unionist Andrew Johnson, and 
many like him. If some, even among Breckinridge’s supporters, doubted the 
importance of the doctrine of congressional protection of slavery in the terri- 
tories, others like Senator Yulee, Edmund Ruffin, and the Charleston Mercury 
considered it supremely relevant in view of the further territorial expansion 
they anticipated. Manifest Destiny was a factor which influenced the conclu- 
sions of many Southerners concerning slavery expansion. These and other fun- 
damental disagreements, together with the persistent political rivalry of Demo- 
crats and old Whigs, show that the “solid South’ was still in the future. But 
the goal seemed already in view, for champions of Douglas, Bell, and Breckin- 
ridge all urged the establishment of a southern united front—behind their re- 
spective candidates. 

Still, all this, relatively speaking, was in the higher levels of the political 
campaign. Beneath it, as Mr. Crenshaw has ably shown, were the incendiary 
appeals to emotionalism and passion. Rumors of hideous abolitionist plots to 
incite slaves to cut their masters’ throats, charges that Bell and Douglas were 
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mere tools of the hated Yankee, and countercharges that the Breckinridge move- 
ment was nothing more than a treasonable conspiracy to break up the Union, 
obscured the more basic appeals of the rival parties. The author was impressed 
with the “vicious efiects’’ of this propaganda, which “‘bewildered . . . the voter 
of 1860." Hence one can hardly blame him for not hazarding any specific con- 
clusions as to what Southerners really meant by the political decisions they 
made in that election. Indeed, most of them were not quite sure themselves. 


University of California at Berkeley. KENNETH M. STAMPP 


The Diary of a Public Man, and a Page of Political Correspondence, Stanton 
to Buchanan. Foreword by Carl Sandburg. Prefatory notes by F. Lauriston 
Bullard. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1946. Pp. ix, 137. 
Illustrations, biographical notes. $3.00.) 


In 1879, Allen Thorndike Rice published serially, in the North American 
Review, a remarkable group of articles, purporting to consist of extracts from 
a diary written during the secession crisis by an unnamed person prominent in 
political circles at Washington. As a source, this anonymous ‘Diary of a Public 
Man” contained more valu.ble items than any historian today would hope to 
uncover. The diarist described in detail confidential interviews with a whole 
gamut of key persons, rangiig from James L. Orr, the commissioner of seceding 
South Carolina, to Lincoln Simselt. He related intimate personal incidents such 
as the story of Douglas holding Lincoln’s hat, and of Lincoln, harassed by 
office-seekers, quizzing two visitors as to whether they carried postmasters in 
their pockets. He abounded in semi-secret information from private sources, 
such as the news that Major Robert Anderson stood ready to go over to the 
Confederacy whenever his native Kentucky should secede. Yet, for all its 
quality, both of style and content, the Diary still bore the taint of anonymity. 
From the outset, its authorship bafiled all attempts at identification, and as 
early as 1896, Edward L. Pierce, biographer of Charles Sumner, branded it as 
spurious. 

The original publication, coming only fourteen years after Appomattox, 
preceded the great flood of Civil War memoirs and histories which began in 
the 1880's. Neither Herndon nor Nicolay and Hay had written on Lincoln, and 
Jefferson Davis’ Rise and Fall, as well as the memoirs of Grant and McClellan, 
were still in the future. Since that time, the ceaseless flow of new Civil War 
material has had a paradoxical bearing on the Diary. It has corroborated the 
factual accuracy of the record in the most striking fashion, and at the same time 
it has deepened the enigma of the authorship, for there has not yet been de- 
tected from all the vast bulk of external sources one single item which dove- 
tails with the Diary in such a way as to unmask the diarist. It seems almost 
incredible that a man who described five interviews with Douglas, three with 
Lincoln, three with Seward, and many others with various prominent figures, 
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should not be identified by some tell-tale link between his own narrative and 
the coinciding record of one of his interlocutors. As evidence accumulates, 
therefore, the question, “Who was the Public Man?’ yields to the inquiry 
“Was the Diary a hoax?” Professor Frank Maloy Anderson, who has studied 
the question intensively, once presented data in a paper before the American 
Historical Association to show that Amos Kendall was the diarist. But though 
his audience found him convincing, he would not commit his views to print, 
and there is probably less confidence in the authenticity of the Diary now than 
there was a generation ago. 

But whatever questions may still becloud the authorship, the reliability of the 
facts at all of the many points where they are subject to verification is astonish- 
ing. For instance, to mention a significant point which no analyst seems to 
have noted, the Public Man (p. 34) recorded attempts by William H. Seward 
to work with President Buchanan through an unnamed intermediary who, from 
his description, is indubitably Senator Gwin of California. Twelve years later, 
an article by Gwin in the Overland Monthly confirmed the Public Man’s ac- 
count. It seems a tenable conclusion, therefore, that even if the Diary is not 
what it purports to be, it is nevertheless the work of someone who possessed 
an authoritative personal knowledge of affairs at the time of secession. Mr. 
Bullard says, “if this diary is in fact a fake it has a full right to be pronounced 
an—almost—perfect crime.” In terms of his own figure, he might add, an in- 
side job. 

Whether or not the future holds a solution of this riddle, the constant use 
of the Diary by historians from Rhodes to the present has given to it a signifi- 
cance which merited a more ready availability than the files of the North Ameri- 
can Review could provide. Until 1945, however, the diary existed in no other 
printed form. In that year, the Abraham Lincoln Bookshop printed privately an 
expensive limited edition with a foreword by Carl Sandburg and a suitable in- 
troduction by F. Lauriston Bullard. A more popular edition, printed from new 
plates, but with exactly the same foreword and editorial apparatus, has now 
been issued by the Rutgers University Press for general circulation. 

Altogether, it is a very satisfactory edition. Close scrutiny will reveal some 
points where improvement could be made: the names which the diarist left 
blank on pages 31 and 34 might have been identified as William M. Browne 
and Senator Gwin; the exact dates of the original articles might have been 
stated; and the ‘Major {sic} Magruder” on page 51 ought to have been recog- 
nized as John Bankhead Magruder and included in the roster of persons men- 
tioned, which Mr. Bullard has usefully appended. But these are minor flaws. 
All students of the period and many general readers will have reason to thank 
Mr. Bullard for a remarkably accurate text, with useful editorial notes, making 
available a source which has been at the same time one of the best known and 
the least accessible items of Civil War literature. 


Yale University Davip M. PoTTER 
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Lincoln's War Cabinet. By Burton J. Hendrick. (Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press-Little, Brown and Company, 1946. Pp. 482. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


A generation or so ago a great many American readers had, from James Ford 
Rhodes’ History of the United States, detailed and convincing pictures of the 
principal episodes of the Civil War. But today few except graduate students 
take down those volumes from the library shelves, and the images have become 
flaked and faded.: Now Mr. Hendrick in his most recent work has retouched 
certain of these pictures and given them a brightness of color and sharpness of 
line that is an improvement of the original. It is clear at the outset from the 
lack of a bibliography and the limited number of footnote references that he 
has not intended this work for the enlightenment of scholars, but they will 
find pleasure in its reading. 

It will, of course, be compared with his companion volume on the leaders 
of the Confederacy. It will be found more limited in its scope, and thereby 
it is able to be more microscopic in detail. Diplomatic episodes are enacted on 
a very narrow stage, and the treatment of domestic politics gives only the most 
cursory attention to the forces of public opinion at work in the North. Another 
limiting factor is the type of materials from which Mr. Hendrick has drawn 
his story. There is little evidence that he has acquainted himself with the mass 
of monographs and articles that have appeared in the last two or three decades, 
with the exception of Harry Williams’ Lincoln and the Radicals. As a result 
there is a rather old-fashioned air about the treatment of such subjects as the 
relief of Fort Sumter and the renomination of Lincoln in 1864. In the latter 
instance the reader is given the surprising impression that Lincoln, secure in 
his knowledge of popular support, did nothing to set snares in the path of 
Chase. The fiasco of the Chase campaign is explained on the basis that no sig- 
nificant leader except Chase himself, and his charming and willful daughter, 
had any great desire to see him president, and that whatever chance he may 
once have had was destroyed by his own transparent maneuvers and the crude 
blunders of the “fools and scoundrels” who actively concerned themselves: with 
his campaign. There is no hint whatsoever of the tricky business that led the 
Republicans in the Ohio legislature to declare for Lincoln's renomination or of 
some of the other shrewd and not too scrupulous moves in the game. Conse- 
quently we fail to see the Lincoln who emerged during the war years as one of 
the master politicians of American history. In a larger sense we do not get 
proper instruction in the fact that in a democratic political system a statesman 
must also cultivate the arts of the politician if he is to be effective. In many of 
these things the older interpretation established by Rhodes is perhaps more 
tenable than those which have been brought forward by later scholars, but it is 
disappointing that the latter have been ignored rather than dissected and, if 
necessary, refuted. 
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The author's main reliance seems to have been upon long-published diaries, 
letters, and recollections, unsupported and unchecked by a pursuit of elusive 
truth into the thickets of manuscript collections. This is particularly disturbing 
in view of the heavy reliance placed on the Gideon Welles “diary” in its pub- 
lished form. The reader is given no warning that much of it, as Howard Beale 
has pointed out, represents emendations of a considerably later date rather than 
contemporary impressions. 

The central purpose of the book, however, is to provide an unforgettable 
cast of characters of Lincoln’s cabinet and their associates and intimates. In this 
respect it is superb. Both the external appearance and the internal character and 
motivations of these people are etched into the reader's mind. The author's rich 
intelligence and flawless pen leave one with the sense of knowing these men 
as well as his daily familiars. If we chanced to meet any one of these figures 
of the past crossing Lafayette Park we could recognize him as readily as any 
present day personage who might be encountered there. 

The transcendant hero is Lincoln, himself. And most of the others range 
themselves as admirable men or marplots according to the promptness with 
which they recognized his greatness and the degree to which they were loyal 
collaborators in his program. From the first meeting Gideon Welles, ‘Father 
Neptune,” is on the path of righteousness (if we overlook what happened to 
that diary). Old Edward Bates, a character out of a schoolboy’s Roman history, 
does reasonably well, although on occasion his vision is beclouded. It is only 
after a succession of instructive experiences that Seward wins grace. From his 
first appearance—wild-grass shock of graying red hair, outsized ears, heavy eye- 
brows, prominent nose, and out-thrust lower lip, diminishing to a receding chin, 
scrawny neck, and a body that resembled an inadequately stuffed little scare-crow 
hung by the neck—he dominates the fore part of the stage as Lincoln does the 
background. We see him in his earlier career drawn forward by a humanitarian 
conscience represented by his wife and repeatedly hauled up short by the poli- 
tician’s caution embodied in Thurlow Weed. Disappointed in his failure to 
obtain the presidency, he next became obsessed with the idea of a premiership. 
He gradually learned, through the rejection of his April Fool’s “Thoughts for 
the President's Consideration” and the blue penciling of his Dispatch No. 10, 
that he must serve a man greater than himself. With the senatorial revolt of 
December, 1863, he came to the final humbling realization that he no longer 
had a following and that only in Lincoln was his support and strength. Having 
learned, he achieved greatness as a foreign secretary. The learning was made 
easier by the fact that the teacher was understanding and forgiving. Also Lin- 
coln found in this imperturbable, relaxed man with his endless fund of stories 
and reminisccnces a substitute for the lost companionship of the legal circuit. 
A true friendship developed between the two men which was the envy of the 
rest of the cabinet. Mr. Hendrick advances the interesting diplomatic theory 
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proper instruction in the fact that in a democratic political system a statesman 
must also cultivate the arts of the politician if he is to be effective. In many of 
these things the older interpretation established by Rhodes is perhaps more 
tenable than those which have been brought forward by later scholars, but it is 
disappointing that the latter have been ignored rather than dissected and, if 
necessary, refuted. 
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The author's main reliance seems to have been upon long-published diaries, 
letters, and recollectious, unsupported and unchecked by a pursuit of elusive 
truth into the thickets of manuscript collections. This is particularly disturbing 
in view of the heavy reliance placed on the Gideon Welles ‘‘diary” in its pub- 
lished form. The reader is given no warning that much of it, as Howard Beale 
has pointed out, represents emendations of a considerably later date rather than 
contemporary impressions. 

The central purpose of the book, however, is to provide an unforgettable 
cast of characters of Lincoln's cabinet and their associates and intimates. In this 
respect it is superb. Both the external appearance and the internal character and 
motivations of these people are etched into the reader's mind. The author's rich 
intelligence and flawless pen leave one with the sense of knowing these men 
as well as his daily familiars. If we chanced to meet any one of these figures 
of the past crossing Lafayette Park we could recognize him as readily as any 
present day personage who might be encountered there. 

The transcendant hero is Lincoln, himself. And most of the others range 
themselves as admirable men or marplots according to the promptness with 
which they recognized his greatness and the degree to which they were loyal 
collaborators in his program. From the first meeting Gideon Welles, ‘‘Father 
Neptune,” is on the path of righteousness (if we overlook what happened to 
that diary). Old Edward Bates, a character out of a schoolboy’s Roman history, 
does reasonably well, although on occasion his vision is beclouded. It is only 
after a succession of instructive experiences that Seward wins grace. From his 
first appearance—wild-grass shock of graying red hair, outsized ears, heavy eye- 
brows, prominent nose, and out-thrust lower lip, diminishing to a receding chin, 
scrawny neck, and a body that resembled an inadequately stuffed little scare-crow 
hung by the neck—he dominates the fore part of the stage as Lincoln does the 
background. We see him in his earlier career drawn forward by a humanitarian 
conscience represented by his wife and repeatedly hauled up short by the poli- 
tician’s caution embodied in Thurlow Weed. Disappointed in his failure to 
obtain the presidency, he next became obsessed with the idea of a premiership. 
He gradually learned, through the rejection of his April Fool’s ‘Thoughts for 
the President’s Consideration” and the blue penciling of his Dispatch No. 10, 
that he must serve a man greater than himself. With the senatorial revolt of 
December, 1863, he came to the final humbling realization that he no longer 
had a following and that only in Lincoln was his support and strength. Having 
learned, he achieved greatness as a foreign secretary. The learning was made 
easier by the fact that the teacher was understanding and forgiving. Also Lin- 
coln found in this imperturbable, relaxed man with his endless fund of stories 
and reminiscences a substitute for the lost companionship of the legal circuit. 
A true friendship developed between the two men which was the envy of the 
rest of the cabinet. Mr. Hendrick advances the interesting diplomatic theory 
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that Seward realized that his trump ace was the fear of Lords Palmerston, Lyons, 
and John Russell of a war with the United States at a time of inconvenience in 
European affairs and that he used his own reputation as an Anglophobe to play 
upon those fears. 

The stage is crowded with villains and near villains. For all the repetitions 
of Lincoln's estimate of Chase as a financial genius, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury remains a rather pathetic figure. He seems empty, blown up into the out- 
lines of a heroic shape and countenance only by his own self-esteem. Where 
Seward’s ambition had been a leash that checked his impetuosity, that of Chase 
was cancer within, consuming his vitals. Simon Cameron was the complete 
scoundrel, who had started his career with theft and fraud, bamboozled Lin- 
coln’s campaign managers into the promise of a cabinet position in return for 
support in the nominating convention which would have come to Lincoln any- 
way, and fittingly ended his work by fathering the political machine in Penn- 
sylvania which still persists. Stanton was a nasty little man who betrayed each 
of the three presidents whom he pretended to serve. But he may be in part for- 
given because of the asthma that for years never released him from recurring 
tortures and an emotional instability that at times threatened completely to un- 
balance him. McClellan, the general with all the virtues except three that were 
essential for victory (a sense of pressing importance of time, ability to divine 
the enemy’s situation and intentions, and the realization that in a republic the 
army is the instrument of the government), has probably never been more fairly 
evaluated than here. 

The remarkable Blair triumvirate also are given leading roles, with high 
marks for their feudal loyalty to Lincoln. A suggestion is given of the impor 
tance of their ubiquitous in-laws and relations. Among those who have been 
given minor parts are Caleb Blood Smith, who got into the cabinet by the same 
route as Cameron but was less of a nuisance after he got there, Charles Sumner, 
William Pitt Fessenden, Ben Wade, Zachariah Chandler, Jacob Collamer, Kate 
Chase Sprague and her inadequate husband, and many others. Most of them 
are given flesh and blood and definite personalities. All receive the author's 
verdict according to a basis of measurement that is never concealed. 

Among the episodes treated, the haulings and pullings that went into the 
selection of the cabinet are particularly well done. The events that enabled 
Lincoln to force the resignation of Chase as a make-weight to balance that of 
Seward so that he might jointly refuse them is made as vivid as though it were 
an event of yesterday. 

The publishers have achieved a triumph of good bookmaking, for which 
they deserve a word of praise. 

One final thought is left after reading the book. How fine it would be if th 
products of our graduate schools were more often able not only to delve for 


facts with the skill that characterizes most of their work but also to soar with 
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the imagination and literary power to be found in such a writer as Mr. Hen- 
drick. Their work might then reach a larger body of readers first-hand. Perhaps 
in time our training programs can give more consideration to this possibility. 


George Washington University Woop GRAY 


A Shelf of Lincoln Books: A Critical, Selective Bibliography of Lincolniana. 
By Paul M. Angle. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xvil, 142. $3.00.) 


As one of the foremost contemporary Lincoln scholars, Paul Angle probably 
knows the literature of Lincolniana better than any other individual. In this 
fine book he has distilled his knowledge of the vast writings about Lincoln into 
a bibliography that might be termed “Basic Lincolniana.” He has set down 
eighty-one works, some of them multi-volumed, which he thinks have perma- 
nent significance for a study of Lincoln. The items have been arranged under 
three general headings: writings and speeches of Lincoln, biographies, and 
monographs and special studies. The descriptive material for each work tells 
why and how it was written or edited, summarizes its principal features, and 
enumerates its virtues and defects. The descriptions are not mere bibliographical 
listings but well-written and penetrating essays. 

In the section on writings and speeches, Mr. Angle discusses the so-called 
Complete Works, the two-volume Nicolay and Hay edition and the twelve- 
volume Tandy edition, and the supplementary volumes by Tracy, Angle, and 
Hertz. As the best one-volume selections of Lincoln's writings, he names the 
books edited by Stern and Basler. He has performed a service by listing the 
spurious and misdated items that appear in some of the editions. 

The long section on biographies ranges from 1860 to 1945; from William 
Dean Howells to James G. Randall. Seven of the seventeen Angle-approved 
books appeared before 1900. Here are excellent accounts of Josiah G. Holland, 
Ward H. Lamon, Isaac N. Arnold, Herndon and Weik, Nicolay and Hay, 
Lord Charnwood, Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Carl Sandburg, and others, and 
of their biographies and how they came to write them. Sandburg seems to be 
Mr. Angle's favorite biographer. 

Under the heading of monographs and special studies, Mr. Angle has 
grouped books dealing with such variegated aspects of Lincolniana as ancestry 
and parentage, childhood, environment, professional career, political career, 
foreign affairs, health, Mrs. Lincoln, temperance, and religion. Some of the 
works here discussed will seem to historians to be mere trivia, but they reflect 
the interest in the minutiae of Lincoln’s life that has characterized so much 
Lincoln scholarship. 

The author of a book like this inevitably gets involved in some of the con- 
troversies of opinion that stir and stimulate students of Lincoln and the Civil 
War. Mr. Angle possesses biases which he proclaims with genial assurance. 
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To the reviewer it seems that he has a fondness for works that depict Lincoln 
as being always the master of the moment and a coldness for those that picture 
other men or the moment as sometimes being the master of Lincoln. His judg- 
ments on the whole, however, are eminently fair. And he is just as merciless 
in exposing the defects of his own works listed in the bibliography as he is in 
dealing with those of others. 

One of Mr. Angle’s purposes in writing this book was to provide a handy 
guide to anyone wishing to start a study of the Lincoln theme. He has done 
more than that. He has produced a volume that historians and researchers can 
read with profit and use with advantage. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WILLIAMS 


Lake Pontchartrain. By W. Adolphe Roberts. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1946. Pp. 376. Illustrations, appendices, bibliographical note. 
$3.50.) 


Lake Pontchartrain, though considerably smaller than the five Great Lakes, 
yields nothing to them in the history and lore of its surrounding region; and 
it certainly deserves a place along with them in the American Lakes Series. 
Until not so many years ago the lake played an important part in the economic 
life of Louisiana's largest city and of her whole southeastern section; today it 
has retired from more active labors to assist those in search of recreation. Ro- 
mantic, pulsing, glorious days it has seen; some day the story will be written. 

Mr. Roberts divides his volume into four parts: the Early Lake, a Century 
of Romance, the War Period, and the Lake in Our Times. Part I includes seven 
chapters (which deal almost exclusively with colonial Louisiana in general and 
the city of New Orleans in particular) running through the exploration period, 
the French and Spanish regimes, and ending with the battle of New Orleans. 
Part II focuses on certain spectacular phases of the ante-bellum Crescent City- 
City of Pleasure, City of Terror, the Code Duello, and Cruelty and Black 
Magic—and continues with chapters on the ‘Nude Lady of the Lake,” the story 
of Adah Isaacs Menken, who claimed to have been born on the lake's shores 
but who shortly severed all connection with them, ‘‘Chata-Ima, the Poet-Priest,” 
and “The Fair North Shore.’ Part III is labeled “The War Period” (Civil 
War) but chronologically it runs from the organization of the Pontchartrain 
railroad in the late 1820's to the appointment of Guy Molony as New Orleans’ 
chief of police in the early 1920's. Topically it covers such miscellanea as the 
ante-bellum career of the above-mentioned railroad, the New Orleans of Ben- 
jamin F. Butler’s regime, a chapter on ‘Postwar Railroads and Lake Boats’’ 
(five pages on railroads, two pages on boats, and three and a half pages on 
Eads and his Mississippi River jetties), cotton exposition days (1880's), and 
ends with a chapter on the career of Lee Christmas, that fabulous filibuster of 
Central America, whose principal connection with the lake seems to have been 
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a few trips back and forth across it as a boy, lake-boat sailor. Part IV relates the 
struggles of New Orleans against the surging waters of Old Man River, de- 
scribes fishing and certain water sports, and the building of the industrial canal 
between the city and the lake. At this point a chapter on Huey P. Long is in- 
serted, but in it only two paragraphs are devoted to Long’s only direct contact 
with the lake, the Watson-Williams (Pontchartrain) bridge. The closing chap- 
ter includes World War II shipbuilding achievements and future possibilities 
for lake oil and a trans-lake causeway. 

The great percentage of the volume’s pages relate only indirectly to the lake 
about which the author is writing. New Orleans should have an important 
place in the story, but it should not receive major emphasis. Such characters as 
Adah Isaacs Menken, Lee Christmas, and Huey P. Long should certainly not 
have been allotted whole chapter space, while it is debatable whether such men 
as Albert Delpit, John James Audubon, and James Buchanan Eads should have 
been allotted any space at all. The book, after all, should have been about the 
lake and the people who lived along its shores. More serious is the fact that 
Mr. Roberts omits even casual mention of many subjects, events, and personages 
directly allied with the lake’s story. What of the Yacht Club and its famous 
races, the stories of Forts Pike and Macomb, and the tales and legends of fabu- 
lous Bucktown? What of the life of the lake people—fishermen, trappers, 
hunters? What about the glamorous days of West End, with its gourmet’s re- 
treats, gambling houses, and the racing on its shell road? What of the village 
which grew up around Spanish. Fort, which had been called Fort St. John 
back in the early eighteenth century; its early history, famous casino, noted 
visitors—Thackeray, General Grant, Oscar Wilde, and others—and its theatre, 
which for several seasons presented grand opera? And what of the lake’s old 
tales and legends; are there none that still linger along its borders? What of 
that delightful old fable, recounted by Gayarré, Grace King, and others, of the 
Chevallier d’Aubant and his Princess Charlotte of Brunswick, who finally found 
him on the lake’s southern shores, “confronting him with eyes so sweet and 
sad, with eyes so moist with rapturous tears, and with such an expression of 
concentrated love as can only be borrowed from the abode of bliss above” 
(Gayarré) ? 

Mr. Roberts is a cultured writer of novels and of work on the Caribbean, 
but he has done far too little “living” in the Pontchartrain region and far too 
little historical prospecting to strike the rich ore veins which are available. As 
Roark Bradford recently so well summarized, a large proportion of the book “‘is 
a hodge-podge of history, romance, and speculation, which while interesting 
enough, has little or no bearing on his subject.” A few paragraphs of the 
Louisiana State Guide and a few chapters of Hodding Carter’s Lower Mississippi 
will supply as much information. 


Louisiana State University Epwin ADAMS Davis 
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Ducktown, Back in Raht’s Time. By R. E. Barclay. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. xi, 286. Illustrations, appendix, 
note on sources. $5.00.) 


The little community of Ducktown, in the extreme southeastern corner of 
Tennessee with its mining operations reaching into both North Carolina and 
Georgia, presents an interesting illustration of the way in which geography 
has influenced the shaping of local aspects of southern economy and life. Al- 
though this community is located in the central South, it was never a part of 
the plantation economy nor were its reconstruction problems those of the agri- 
cultural areas. The sweeping width of the coastal plains of the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico had helped make agriculture dominant in the South, 
and had delayed the frontier’s advance to the mountains, where ores are usually 
found. Consequently the Indians were permitted to remain there longer than 
in other parts of the South, and the rich copper veins of Ducktown lay un- 
realized when the Cherokees were removed in 1838. The search for gold in 
the mountains soon led to their discovery in 1843, however, and from then until 
the middle of the 1850's land speculation, primitive diggings, road construc- 
tion, and dreams which bounded free of rational leash marked the development 
of mining in the region. Money from the area, from southern cities, and from 
the East was eagerly invested. Many workers, including experienced miners from 
Cornwall and Wales and a young German immigrant, Julius Eckhardt Raht, 
found their way into this out-of-the-way land. Like the new inland railroad 
towns and the few industrial centers of the South, it had no roots in the cotton 
world, but was wholly based on industry. 

But Julius Raht and his colleagues took immediate root in the mountain 
mines. Transportation was an early problem, since it was necessary to use 
wagons to take the copper to railroads at Cleveland, Tennessee, or Dalton, 
Georgia. Financial problems, also, were constantly present. Divided effort re- 
sulted in the opening of fourteen mines by 1854, only five of which were being 
worked with any degree of regularity three years later. By 1860 consolidation 
had whittled the number down to three active mining companies, but by that 
time approximately one thousand men and boys were directly or indirectly de- 
riving their livelihood from the business. 

Before the war northern refineries took the entire output of the mines, but 
the outbreak of hostilities altered this arrangement, and until 1863 the mines 
were operated for the Confederacy. The northern capital which had been in- 
vested naturally was sequestered. Raht remained in charge of all operations. 
Ducktown was a great Confederate asset, but when the Federal army overran 
the area in 1863 all operations ceased and Captain Raht was allowed to pass 
through the lines to Cincinnati. 

Captain Raht returned to Ducktown in 1865 and headed the business activity 


there until 1878 when the mines again closed. During this era he was superin- 
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tendent of virtually the entire mining district and allowed his interests to roam 
into numerous and varied allied business activities. While Reconstruction stilled 
much of the economic vitality in the South, some 24,000,000 pounds of copper 
were produced at Ducktown from 1866 until the property went into the hands 
of receivers in 1879, just after Raht had resigned. 

Mr. Barclay is an amateur historian who is associated with the chemical and 
copper industry in Ducktown. He would be the last person to claim that he has 
written a complete history, but in preparing this account he has performed an 
important service in preserving and demonstrating the importance of local 
history. His account covers the era from the Indian removal to the closing of 
the mines in 1878. Mr. Barclay is at his best in depicting the social, economic, 
and technical phases of his story. But, as his subtitle indicates, these were all 
dominated by Captain Raht, who rose from mine captain to such prominence 
that he was known as the “richest man in Tennessee.’’ Although the author 
discovered and used many of Raht’s personal papers, he has not interpreted this 
dynamic and complex man or explained the paths to his success. 

The book is well illustrated, but unfortunately it lacks footnotes. 


University of Chattanooga JAMES W. LivINGooD 


History of Vanderbilt University. By Edwin Mims. (Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 497. Illustrations. $4.75.) 


When, in 1873, it became evident that the Methodists had failed to develop 
Central University, projected in the late 1850's, Bishop Holland N. McTyeire 
went to New York, ostensibly to see about his health, but actually, “some have 
said—to present the needs” of the proposed university to Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
According to the report which has been handed down concerning that inter- 
view, the Bishop said to the testy plutocrat: “Commodore, our country has been 
torn to pieces by a civil war; you were on one side and we were on the other; 
we want to repair this damage.” The Commodore said: “How much do you 
want?” And to this “king of the Street, Giant of the Stock Exchange, King- 
pin of the Gold Room,” who had no education, knew not the meaning of the 
word “ideal,” and to whom life ‘was simply a question of battling for what 
you desired, regardless of whom you trampled on,” the Bishop stated the sum 
needed. The Commodore promptly wrote the check that was to set Vanderbilt 
University on its useful career. 

That career Dr. Mims traces from 1873 to 1946 in this book, which may 
be considered a companion volume to his excellent Chancellor Kirkland of 
Vanderbilt, published in 1940. In the earlier work, which ranks high among 
the biographies of American educators, he presented with extraordinary clarity 
and literary skill the character and distinguished services of a great educational 
leader. Here he traces the career of Vanderbilt University through its ups and 
downs ; the difficulties of early organization and unification under ‘The Bishop” 
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and Chancellor Garland; its struggle for independence from the Bishops of 
the Southern Methodist Church; its leadership in efforts to develop educational 
standards in the South; its development of a great center of medical science 
and of graduate and professional schools; the development of “the University 
Center” and of the Joint University Libraries of Vanderbilt, Peabody College, 
and Scarritt College; activities of faculty and students; and, of course, “‘the 
good old days when Vanderbilt reigned supreme in Southern football contests” 
—for few, if any, histories of universities would be complete without notice 
of what has been called ‘Dementia Americana.” 

This is a lively story of the beginnings of a university in the poverty-stricken 
South during the “tragic era” and of its development through the initial efforts 
of Bishop McTyeire and the subsequent activity of Landon C. Garland, James 
H. Kirkland, and Oliver C. Carmichael, and the work of the scholars and 
teachers whom these eminent educational leaders brought to Nashville. It is 
more than an isolated account of Vanderbilt, however, for the institution is 
more than the “lengthened shadows” of Bishop McTyeire and its three chan- 
cellors. “The university,” just as the family, the church, the state, is an idea 
and instrument of intellectual, moral, and social progress in partnership and 
co-operative effort. 

The student of the history of higher education will be especially interested 
in the discussion of the selection of the first faculty (with the best salaries paid 
in any southern school at that time) ; the “unrest and discontent in the faculty 
and student body” between 1878 and 1885; and the dismissal of three faculty 
members in 1878. The most celebrated of these cases, involving Alexander 
Winchell, has been discussed also by Andrew D. White in The Warfare of 
Science with Theology in Christendom (1896), by Professor Arthur M. Schle- 
singer in an address before the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1932, and 
by Virginius Dabney in Liberalism in the South (1932). These accounts and 
that by Mims make exciting reading in these days when the AAUP and ac- 
crediting agencies are on the alert for irregular administrative behavior. In this 
“Critical Period in Religion in the United States,”” as Professor Schlesinger 
called it, bitter controversies over Darwinism raged between orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy, fundamentalism and modernism. Winchell was recognized as one 
of the most distinguished geologists in the United States and when the Bishop, 
who viewed evolution as clashing with “the plan of redemption,” abolished 
the chair which he held at Vanderbilt he returned to the University of Michigan 
and his former professorship, unhampered in his teaching and writing in the 
midst of the largest student body in this country. 

Other exciting episodes or events make this more than a conventional history 
of a university. There was the dramatic fight of Vanderbilt to win independence 
from the domination of the Bishops, which culminated in a decision by the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee that the Bishops “did not have visitorial power” 
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over the institution. There was the struggle, initiated by the faculty of Vander- 
bilt under the inspiration of Kirkland, to bring some order out of the chaos in 
education in the South in the latter part of the past century, that led to the 
organization of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
There is also the account of the development of a great center of medical sci- 
ence and education at Vanderbilt, which has been condensed from the more 
complete treatment in Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt. 

The story which has been told in this volume is a distinctive contribution to 
the higher educational history of this country; and no other member of the 
vast Vanderbilt family except Edwin Mims could have told it so effectively. His 
long and devoted acquaintance with Vanderbilt and its problems since he 
entered the institution in 1888 as a student; his eminent services in its faculty 
for more than thirty years; his close study of and sympathetic understanding 
of educational conditions and issues in the South for half a century; his famili- 
arity with and use, in sound historical method, of the sources of information; 
and his rare talent for literary exposition made him the natural historian of 
Vanderbilt University, just as these qualities and conditions had earlier made 
him the natural biographer of Kirkland. 


The University of North Carolina EpGAR W. KNIGHT 


The Road to Victory: A History of Hampton Roads Port of Embarkation in 
World War II. Volumes I and II. Edited by Major William Reginald 
Wheeler. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. xxiv, 150, [216]; 
xii, 182, [216}. Illustrations, appendices, maps. $10.00.) 


Far from being a dry administrative history of one of the War Depart- 
ment’s agencies, as dull as Army khaki, The Road to Victory is as colorful as 
the commanding officer of the Hampton Roads Port of Embarkation, Brigadier 
General John Reed Kilpatrick, who resigned a month after the Japanese sur- 
render to resume his civilian career as president of the Madison Square Garden 
Corporation. Indeed, few of the so-called operational histories emanating from 
the War and Navy Departments rival in interest these two attractive volumes, 
despite the sharp difference between accounts of combatant movements and 
an analysis of a successful organization engaged only in logistical work. An 
embattled sense of urgency about the dispatch of heavily laden convoys to everv 
theater of conflict. an intelligent comprehension of the correlation between the 
functions of this Port and achievements of other divisions of the armed forces 
thousands of miles away, repeated evidences of dogged determination and of 
inventive initiative in the solution of almost insuperable problems or in the 
improvement of past techniques, a constant awareness of human interests rather 
than a tendency to count embarked cargoes by the ton or debarked servicemen 
by the head, an obvious esprit de corps, and a fundamental but not blindly 
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foolish pride—these contagious qualities pervade the volumes and enlist the 
reader's sympathies with this unit of the Army's Transportation Corps. 

But let it be understood immediately that this narrative and pictorial review 
of the Hampton Roads Port of Embarkation has not exploited the dramatic at 
the expense of sacrificing a large measure of significant facts. By most criteria 
Hampton Roads ranked behind New York and San Francisco in importance to 
the war effort but definitely ahead of about half a dozen other similarly 
organized points of maritime egress and ingress for the men and sinews of 
war. Activated on June 15, 1942, it served until the end of January, 1946. 
Straddling the James River, it consisted of a dozen separate facilities at New- 
port News, Norfolk, Phoebus, and Fort Monroe, plus near-by Camp Patrick 
Henry newly built for the temporary reception of as many as 35,000 outbound 
or inbound personnel, and the sub-port at Baltimore, Maryland, for the hand- 
ling of cargo only. In 1,326 days its maximum of 26,202 military and civilian 
personnel handled about 3,500 ships, 1,761,447 measurement tons of incoming 
cargo, nearly thirteen million measurement tons of outgoing cargo, and 1,687,- 
249 embarkees and debarkees. 

How these and other accomplishments were attained is elaborated upon by 
twenty-nine collaborators in the two volumes’ twenty-six chapters, each author 
analyzing that portion of the Port’s services which he supervised or knew best. 
The usual pitfalls of a co-operative work like this, such as an obscure plan, 
needless repetition, and inconsistent grammatical practices, have been noticeably 
avoided, presumably thanks to the editor's vigilance; and few of the penmen, 
if any, are permitted either to digress or to burrow too deeply into their spe- 
cialties. Their writing is fresh because it was done while they were participants 
in the activities which they describe. It is meaningful because none has lost the 
larger perspective of his relationship to global war. It has the virtues of a “first 
narrative” but is not wholly without objectivity. 

One mild slander mars the editor's handiwork, and—of all places—it appears 
in one of the chapters of which he is himself the author. By way of attempting 
to draw a complimentary contrast on the occasion of the Port's first anniversary, 
one of the “top brass” in the Pentagon Building who should (and probably 
did) know better made reference to the “meager facilities” with which it 
started. In a careless moment the editor failed to delete this ill-chosen phrase 
when quoting his superior’s well-intentioned praise (Vol. I, p. 20), though 
he had just taken pains through some eight or ten preceding pages to show 
that Hampton Roads was selected for this establishment because of the avail- 
ability, under lease from private owners or by transfer from other branches of 
the War Department, of three quite uncommon sets of piers, warehouses, etc., 
and that the civilian personnel of the private interests was absorbed intact so 
that the Port would be endowed at the start with complete operating organiza- 
tions for the handling of cargoes. Filiopietistic defenders of the Port's locale 
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can properly take exception to this editorial slip, and (to mention just one il- 
lustration of its absurdity) others from far and wide can protest that the in- 
stallations of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company at its eastern terminus 
in Newport News, one of the leased facilities, had not previously been con- 
sidered meager. 

Unless one has become accustomed to the removal of restrictions on wartime 
secrets, it is shocking to discover the appended 25 pages of revealing statistics 
covering personnel and cargoes which passed through the Port. The enemy can 
now read them and weep. 

The unique merit of these volumes lies in their handsome and graphic illus- 
trations, which constitute a slight majority of their considerable bulk. There 
are two maps, six paintings reproduced in full color, and 380 pictures. The 
photographs have been thoughtfully selected to portray every imaginable type 
of scene within the Port's orbit. Since the editor did not do so, the reviewer 
announces that the editor could choose these from many thousands of exposures 
and that the negatives are now in the safckeeping of the Mariners’ Museum 
at Newport News, together with an eight-volume index. 

An accompanying Roster of Officers printed as a separate booklet of 80 pages, 
is an alphabetical list which identifies each individual by rank, branch of the 
Army, and home address. 

Present and future generations of southern historians will applaud the pub- 
lication of this primary source on the South's chief agency of military com- 
merce in the Second World War. 


Virginia World War Il W. Epwin HEMPHILL 
History Commission 











Historical News and Notices 


AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The following committee appointments for the year 1947 have been made by 
Thomas D. Clark, the president of the Southern Historical Association: Com- 
mittee on Program: T. Harry Williams, Louisiana State University, chairman ; 
William D. McCain, Mississippi Department of Archives and History; S. Walter 
Martin, University of Georgia; Joseph J. Mathews, Emory University, in charge 
of the European history program; and Arndt M. Stickles, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College. Committee on Nominations: Christopher Crittenden, 
North Carolina Department of Archives and History, chairman; Hugh T. Lefler, 
University of North Carolina; Robert L. Meriwether, University of South Caro- 
lina; James W. Silver, University of Mississippi; and A. Elizabeth Taylor, Texas 
State College for Women. Committee on Membership: James C. Bonner, 
Georgia State College for Women, chairman; Jonathan T. Dorris, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College; Alfred W. Garner, Mississippi State College; 
Weymouth T. Jordan, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Barnes F. Lathrop, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Garnie W. McGinty, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; Allen 
W. Moger, Washington and Lee University; Rembert W. Patrick, University of 
Florida; Lucien E. Roberts, West Georgia College; Marvin L. Skaggs, Greens- 
boro College; Austin L. Venable, Winthrop College; and C. Vann Woodward, 
Johns Hopkins University. Committee on Local Arrangements: Alexander A. 
Lawrence, Savannah, Georgia, chairman; other members to be appointed later. 


In a joint session of the Southern Historical Association and the American 
Historical Association, held in New York on December 30 as part of the pro- 
gram of the sixty-first annual meeting of the latter, Dumas Malone, of Columbia 
University, spoke informally on the theme “On the Trail of Jefferson,” and 
William B. Hamilton, of Duke University, presented a paper on ‘‘Party Politics 
in the Old Southwest in Adams’ and Jefferson's Administrations.” 

Other parts of the program also included topics in various phases of southern 
history or closely related fields. In a session on Andrew Jackson, which cre- 
ated more than the usual interest, Joseph Dorfman, of Columbia University, 
presented a paper on “The Jackson Wage-Earner Thesis,” and Thomas P. 
Govan, of the University of Virginia, discussed “Jackson and the Credit Sys- 
tem.”” Papers in other sessions included: ‘The Court Records of Virginia's 
Eastern Shore,” by Susie M. Ames, of Randolph-Macon Woman's College; 
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“Huey Long and the New Deal,” by Basil Rauch, of Barnard College; and 
“Progressive Trends in Southern Agriculture, 1840-1860,” by James C. Bonner, 
of Georgia State College for Women. 


PERSONAL 


Robert D. Meade, of Randolph-Macon Woman's College, has received a 
grant from the American Philosophical Society to aid in completing a biography 
of Patrick Henry, and he will be grateful for any suggestions concerning data 
on Henry not contained in the obvious printed sources. This grant supplements 
earlier ones from that Society and from the Library of Congress. 


At Florida State College for Women, George R. Monks has resigned to ac- 
cept a position at the University of South Carolina, and Ellen Fenton Murray 
has become a member of the teaching staff of Syracuse University. New appoint- 
ments include Ruth Bourne, formerly of Winthrop College and more recently 
at Bishop’s School, La Jolla, California, and at Whittier College, to be lecturer 
in history, and Claudia L. Salley, formerly at Mary Hardin-Baylor College, to be 
instructor in history. 


Other recent appointments in southern colleges include: William A. Mabry, 
formerly of Mount Union College, to be professor of history at Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Virginia; Gilbert L. Lycan, formerly of Queens Col- 
lege, to be head of the department of history and political science at John B. 
Stetson University, DeLand, Florida; William F. Entrekin, Jr., a graduate stu- 
dent at Duke University, to be instructor in history at North Carolina State 
College; Edwin L. Williams, Jr., formerly of Mercer University, to be instructor 
in history at Emory University; and Charles E. Allen, of Centre College, to 
teach at the University of Alabama during the winter and spring quarters in 
place of Allen J. Going, who has been granted a leave of absence. 


Leaves of absence from teaching duties for all or part of the current year 
have been granted to Ollinger Crenshaw, of Washington and Lee University, 
for the preparation of a history of the University; to Robert H. Woody and 
Paul H. Clyde, of Duke University, for research work; and to Algie I. Newlin, 
of Guilford College, for work in Switzerland under the American and British 
Friends Service Committees. 


R. Murray Christian, of Randolph-Macon Woman's College, has resumed 
his teaching position after extended war service as a lieutenant in the Navy. 


Charlton W. Tebeau has been promoted to the rank of professor of history 
and head of the department at the University of Miami; Will D. Gilliam, Jr., 
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has been made professor of history and head of the department at Centre Col- 
lege; Cecil Johnson has been promoted to professor of history at the University 
of North Carolina; and Alice B. Keith and Lillian P. Wallace, of Meredith 
College, have been promoted to the rank of associate professor of history. 


Richard L. Morton has retired from the managing editorship of the William 
and Mary Quarterly to devote his full time to teaching and research, and Doug- 
lass G. Adair, of the College of William and Mary, has been appointed to 
succeed him, beginning with the January, 1947, issue of the Ovarterly. Margaret 
L. Bailey, formerly of the staff of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, has been 
named associate editor, and the reorganized board of editors consists of Thomas 
P. Abernethy, of the University of Virginia, Carl Bridenbaugh, of Colonial 
Williamsburg, Incorporated, Douglas Southall Freeman, of the Richmond News 
Leader, Perry Miller, of Harvard University, Samuel E. Morison, of Harvard 
University, and Stanley M. Pargellis, of the Newberry Library. 


Charles M. Thomas, formerly of Ohio State University and more recently 
in charge of the historical program of the materiel command of the Army Air 
Forces, has been appointed civilian chief of the historical research section of 
the Air University, which was established late in 1945 at Maxwell Field, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. The duties of this section will be the collection of data on 
air activities and the preparation of monographs and shorter studies on both 
general and technical subjects that are related to the concept of world-wide air 
power. The research staff, which will include approximately fifteen professional 
civilians, will be expected to provide the element of experience and acquaintance 
with archival sources so necessary in a university in which both the student body 
and the instructional staff consist of relatively transitory military personnel. 

Appointments thus far made to the staff of the historical research section 
include Raymond Estep, Cecil Hahn, Woodford A. Heflin, and Robert W. 
Schmidt, all of whom are holders of graduate degrees in history, political sci- 
ence, or literature. 


Joseph Byrne Lockey, professor emeritus of history in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, died at Thomasville, Georgia, on September 24, 1946, 
at the age of sixty-nine. A native of Florida, he received the bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Nashville in 1902, and the master’s degree from Co- 
lumbia University in 1909. After several years of educational work in Florida 
and in Peru, he returned to Columbia for further graduate study and received 
the Ph.D. degree there in 1920. He served as professor of international rela- 
tions at George Peabody College for Teachers from 1919 to 1922; and from 
1922 until his retirement in June, 1946, he taught Latin American history in 
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the Los Angeles institution. His best-known published works are Pan-Ameri- 
canism: Its Beginnings (1920) and Essays in Pan-Americanism (1939) ; and 
shortly before his death he had completed the first volume of a projected series 
of “Select Documents for the History of Florida,” which will be published 
posthumously by the University of California Press in the near future. 


With the death, on October 10, 1946, of Judge Samuel Mackay Wilson of 
Lexington, Kentucky, the field of southern history lost one of its staunchest 
patrons. He was born in Louisville in 1871 and after studying law at Centre 
College began the practice of law at Lexington in 1895. Throughout his pro- 
fessional career he maintained a passionate interest in collecting manuscripts and 
rare books on early Kentucky and frontier history, and his library had become 
one of the best private collections in the country on those subjects. He had an 
acute legal feel for manuscripts as the basic evidence in the writing of history, 
and few local historians have ever achieved his success in their use. He pub- 
lished more than twenty studies on Kentucky history, among the more impor- 
tant of which were The Old Maysville Road (1909), Isaac Shelby and the 
Genet Mission (1920), The First Land Court of Kentucky (1923), The Ohio 
Company of Virginia (1926), Battle of the Blue Licks (1927), and, in col- 
laboration with Temple Bodley, History of Kentucky (1928). He served as 
president of the Bradford Club, was influential in the affairs of the Kentucky 
State Historical Society and the Filson Club, and was an enthusiastic member 
of the Southern Historical Association. His collection of books and manuscripts 
has been given to the University of Kentucky Library. 


Thomas Frederick Davis, of Jacksonville, Florida, for a number of years 
treasurer of the Florida Historical Society, died on October 17, 1946. In ad- 
dition to his official services with the United States Weather Bureau and his 
business activities, he had a keen interest in the writing of Florida history. He 
was author of The History of Early Jacksonville (1911), which was later ex- 
panded into a comprehensive History of Jacksonville and Vicinity, 1513-1924 
(1925); and he compiled ‘A Digest of Florida Material in Niles’ Register,” 
which is still in manuscript form. For the past four years a series of historical 
sketches prepared by him under the general title, ‘‘Pioneer Florida,” has been 
running serially in the Florida Historical Quarterly. 


Benjamin Burks Kendrick, one of the founders and a former president of 
the Southern Historical Association, died at his summer home in Cedar Grove, 
Maine, on October 27, 1946, after an illness of more than two years. Born 
in Georgia in 1884, he was graduated from Mercer University in 1905, and 
after teaching in high school for several years he went to Columbia University 
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for graduate study. There, as a member of the famous Dunning group engaged 
in the study of Reconstruction, he received the M.A. degree in 1911, and the 
Ph.D. in 1914; and from 1912 to 1923 he was on the staff of the Columbia 
University department of history, advancing through the ranks from instructor 
to associate professor. In 1923 he became professor of history at the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina and in 1930 was made chairman 
of the department, serving in that capacity until ill health forced him to retire 
from active duty in 1944. 

His published works include: The Journal of the Joint Committee on Recon- 
struction (1914); The United States since 1865 (1932), as joint author with 
Louis M. Hacker; The South Looks at Its Past (1935), with Alex M. Arnett 
as joint author; and numerous articles on southern problems in both regional 
and national periodicals. As the chairman of the Southern Regional Commit- 
tee of the Social Science Research Council from 1930 to 1935 and a member of 
the Council’s Problems and Policies Committee from 1933 to 1936, he con- 
sistently championed the promotion of research activities in the South and 
sought to bring about more effective co-operation among southern scholars for 
the improvement of both research and teaching. In addition to serving as presi- 
dent of the Southern Historical Association in 1941, he had been a member 
of its executive council in 1934-1935, and again in 1938-1940; and he was a 
member of the executive council of the American Historical Association from 
1941 to 1944. 


Miss Mary E. McWilliams, former acting director of the Department of 
Research of Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, died at the home of relatives 
in Opelika, Alabama, on December 1, 1946. A native of Alabama, she re- 
ceived her undergraduate training at Alabama College and graduate degrees 
from George Peabody College for Teachers and Columbia University. After 
serving for a number of years as associate professor of history at Alabama 
College, she resigned in 1939 to accept an appointment on the research staff 
of Colonial Williamsburg, and following the death of Hunter D. Farish in 
January, 1945, became the acting director until a permanent successor was 
appointed. She had continued to serve as a member of the staff until forced by 


ill health to retire shortly before her death. 


Rogers Clark Ballard Thruston, president of the Filson Club, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, since 1923, died in Louisville on December 30, 1946, at the age of 
eighty-eight. Although his major professional interest was in the field of ge- 
ology, he was widely known for his interest in the promotion of historical and 
civic activities, and for his generous encouragement of any serious project hav- 
ing to do with the history of Kentucky. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Following the death of Louis Pelzer in June, 1946, the executive committee 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association appointed William O. Lynch, 
of Indiana University, to serve as acting managing editor of the Mésszssippi 
Valley Historical Review until selection of a permanent editor could be made. 
The Association has now completed arrangements with Tulane University for 
the sponsorship of the Review beginning with the March, 1947, issue. Wendell 
H. Stephenson, of Tulane University, has been named managing editor, with 
Fred C. Cole, also of Tulane University, as associate editor. The quality of the 
work of these two men as the editorial staff of the Journal of Southern History 
during the first eight years of its publication assures the continuation of the 
Review on a high standard of scholarship and service, and they begin their 
new duties with the congratulations and best wishes of the membership of the 
Southern Historical Association. 


The closing date for the submission of applications and manuscripts for the 
second annual competition for the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship 
of the American Historical Association has been set as July 1, 1947. This fel- 
lowship, which has a cash value of $1,000, is administered by the Beveridge 
Fund Committee of the Association and is awarded for the best original manu- 
script at least fifty per cent completed dealing with the history of the United 
States, Canada, or Latin America. Requests for full details and application 
forms should be sent to Arthur P. Whitaker, Chairman of the Committee, 208 
College Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 

The first annual award of this fellowship was made to Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., 
Associate Professor of History, Stanford University, for his manuscript in prog- 
ress, “‘Backwoods Utopias,” to be completed in 1947. 


Historians in England, under the leadership of Professor H. Hale Bellot, of 
the University of London, are attempting to make tentative arrangements for 
the renewal of the Anglo-American historical conference in the summer of 
1947. In order that they may have a more definite basis for planning, any 
American historians who expect to be in England during the summer are re- 
quested to send their names as promptly as possible to Guy Stanton Ford, 
Managing Editor, The American Historical Review, Study Room 274, Library 
of Congress Annex, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its semi-annual meeting at 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Carolina, on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of November 30, 1946. The program consisted of a paper by Adelaide 
L. Fries, of Winston-Salem, on “The Life and Labors of Lewis David de 
Schweinitz, a Minister of the Moravian Church,” and the presidential address, 
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by Alice M. Baldwin, of Duke University, on ‘The Political Theory of the 
‘New Light’ Presbyterian Clergy of Virginia and North Carolina.” At the busi- 
ness meeting the following officers were elected for the current year: Archibald 
Henderson, University of North Carolina, president; Marvin L. Skaggs, Greens- 
boro College, vice-president ; Cecil Johnson, University of North Carolina, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Adelaide L. Fries, of Winston-Salem, member of the 
council. 


The Virginia Historical Society and the Confederate Memorial Association 
have recently completed an arrangement providing for a merger of the two 
organizations so that the objects and purposes of both might be better promoted 
and preserved. Under the agreement the Society becomes the possessor and 
guardian of the stately building in Richmond known as the Confederate Me- 
morial Institute, and popularly called “Battle Abbey,” and the trustees of the 
Association become members of the executive committee of the Society. The 
treasures of the two are to be combined into a single collection, and it is planned 
that as soon as necessary alterations can be made in “Battle Abbey’ it will be- 
come the new home of the Society. 


The Tennessee Historical Society resumed its monthly meetings in October 
with a paper on “The History of the Fine Horse Industry in Tennessee,” by 
Margaret Lindsley Warden. At the November meeting, Alfred L. Crabb dis- 
cussed the career of Wilkins Tannehill, and in December, Gilbert Govan pre- 
sented “Some Sidelights in Chattanooga History.” The program for the January 
meeting was a paper on “The Grocery Business in Nashville, 1846-1946,” by 
Arch Trawick. In February the Society will hold a joint meeting with the West 
Tennessee Historical Society, in Jackson. 


At the October meeting of the Louisiana Historical Society, Lionel C. Durel 
presented a paper on ‘‘Pionnier de |’Assomption, 1850-1855.”” In November 
the program was a paper entitled, ‘"1946—The Year of Decision,’ by Charles 
C. Chapman, S. J., of Loyola University; and at the January meeting Stanley 
C. Arthur's subject was “John James Audubon: Was He the Lost Dauphin of 
France?” 


The North Carolina State Literary and Historical Association held its forty- 
sixth annual meeting in Raleigh on December 6. The program included a 
paper by Nannie M. Tilley, of Duke University, on “Agitation against the 
American Tobacco Company in North Carolina, 1790-1911"; one by Bernice 
Kelley Harris on “A Layman’s View of the Book Business”; an address by 
Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University, entitled ‘‘Semi-Centennial Survey of 
North Carolina Intellectual Progress”; and the presidential address of Robert 
B. House, of the University of North Carolina, entitled "On Autobiography.” 
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At the annual business meeting, Carlyle Campbell, of Meredith College, was 
elected president for 1947. 


At its sixth annual meeting, held in Washington on October 25-26, the 
American Association for State and Local History adopted a new constitution, 
featuring provisions for regional vice-presidents, additional categories of mem- 
bership, and increased dues. Seven classes of membership were defined, rang- 
ing from benefactors, or contributors of $5,000 to the Association, to annual 
members, for whom the dues have been increased to $3.00 for individuals and 
$5.00 for institutions. Instead of one vice-president, who was the immediate 
past president, there are now to be four, elected for two-year terms, represent- 
ing different areas of the country and responsible for the promotion of his- 
torical activity in their regions. Sylvester K. Stevens, state historian of Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected president of the Association for the current year, and the 
four vice-presidents are: Edward P. Alexander, director of education for Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, Incorporated; David C. Duniway, state archivist of Ore- 
gon; H. Bailey Carroll, director of the Texas State Historical Association; and 


Herbert A. Keller. director of the McCormick Historical Association. Ear] D. 
Newton, Supreme Court Building, Montpelier, Vermont, was named secretary- 
treasurer, and Ronald F. Lee, of the National Park Service, was elected to serve 


as a member of the council. 


The Association has received a grant of $4,000 from the American Philoso- 
phical Society to be used during the next two years to assist it in building its 
membership, income, and program “to a level where it can stand on its own 
feet.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the University of Virginia 
include the following: diary of Thomas Lewis, 1746-1747, relating to the 
survey of the southern boundary of the Fairfax Grant in northern Virginia; 
broadside issued by twenty-five members of the late House of Burgesses, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, May 31, 1774, calling for a continental congress and sum- 
moning a convention to meet in August to choose delegates; two letters of 
Arthur Lee, 1777-1778; business account books of the Horner family of War- 
renton, Virginia, 1789-1790 and 1838-1841; six original letters and documents 
of Thomas Jefferson, 1790-1826; photoprints of 20 Jefferson letters in other 
collections, 1788-1825; photocopies of 296 architectural drawings and plans of 
buildings designed by Jefferson, 1770-1826; about 500 manuscripts, 1795- 
1860, added to the Grinnan Papers, mostly business correspondence of Daniel 
Grinnan, Fredericksburg, Virginia, flour merchant, 1795-1815, and his asso- 
ciates, Murray and Mundell; 150 ships’ manifests, Suffolk, Virginia, 1797- 
1820; Upshur Balderston Quinby Papers, 1800-1898, 750 pieces of corre- 
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spondence and business papers of the Upshur, Teackle, Quinby, and Richard- 
son families of Accomac County, Virginia, covering foreign commerce (1803- 
1805), Onancock Academy, Reconstruction, and other subjects; microfilm of 
eight papers of Lemuel Riddick, Nansemond County, Virginia, merchant, 1800- 
1830; papers of the Rives family of Castle Hill, Albemarle County, Virginia, 
1800-1930, 5000 pieces, including a diary of Mrs. William Cabell Rives, plays 
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and poems of An elie Rives. Princess Troubet koy, drawings by Alfred Landon 
Rives, and correspondence of William Cabell Rives, Alexander Rives, and 
others; five autograph manuscripts of James Monroe, 1813-1820, including a 
memorandum by him concerning army organization in the War of 1812; two 
letters of James Madison, 1817-1828; two letters of Dolly Payne Madison, 
1838-1839; five letters addressed to Mrs. Madison from various political groups 
on the occasion of Madison's death in 1836; drawing of the Rotunda of the 
University of Virginia, a perspective drawn for Jefferson by his granddaughter, 
Cornelia Jefferson Randolph, about 1820, prior to the construction of the build- 
ing; microfilm of 16 letters from George Tucker, professor in the University 
of Virginia, to James Madison, Andrew Stevenson, and Hugh Blair Grigsby, 
1822-1859; Philip A. Klipstein letters, 1823-1869, 55 letters of a physician 
who was also an inventor, artist, and politician of F auquier County, Virginia ; 
21 volumes of the minutes of the anal Faculty, University of Virginia, 
1826-1910, transferred to the University’s archives in the Manuscript Division 
of the Library; one letter of John Randolph of Roanoke, 1828; business papers, 
1830-1870, of Joseph Seay, of Caroline County, Virginia; three letters of Henry 
Clay, 1840-1847; William Henry Harrison presidential campaign broadside, 
1840; microfilm of William Blackford’s 14 letters from Bogota, 1842-1844; 
correspondence, notebooks, and other papers of four former professors of the 
University of Virginia, Gessner Harrison, Francis H. Smith, Charles W. Kent, 
and John Jennings Luck, 900 pieces, 1850-1938; microfilms of farm journals 
of Captain John Marshall, of Hermitage, Virginia, 1856-1857, and of Robert 
H. Gaines, 1871-1880; Nalle-Douglas Papers, 300 pieces, 1895-1918, records 
of a general store in Cu!peper ity, Virginia: additional files, 1942-1943, 
covering wartime meteorology courses at the “University of Virginia. 

Several of the more important collections on deposit at the University have 
been increased by additional papers. New deposits, available for research, in- 
clude the following: papers of the Baylor and Blackford families of Caroline 
County, Virginia, 1768-1905, 1700 pieces, with letters to William W. Blackford 
during his mission to Bogota, New Granada; collection of Confederate songs 
and poetry by William W. Blackford; manuscript on Virginia secession move- 
ment and Civil War by Governor Wyndham Robertson; correspondence of 
James Bowen Baylor and the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1880-1900; 
Cabell-Carrington Papers, 1776-1890, 1500 pieces, correspondence of William 
H. Cabell, his daughter, Louisa Cabell Carrington, his son-in-law, Henry Car- 
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rington, his grandson, William Cabell Carrington, and his brother, Joseph C. 
Cabell, with material on social life in Washington, D. C., and Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 1820-1860, the Civil War and Reconstruction, and the Cabell, Carrington, 
Barbour, and Dabney families of Virginia; papers of Clement Daniel Fish- 
burne, of Lexington and Charlottesville, Virginia, 1815-1926, containing Fish- 
burne’s memoirs of his student days at Washington College, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, and the University of Virginia, his Civil War experiences, and his life 
and law practice in Charlottesville, also two autograph letters of “Stonewall” 
Jackson (1857), and one of Daniel H. Hill, 1854. 


Among recent acquisitions to the Southern Historical Collection of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina are additions to the following collections: James H. 
Otey, Curry, John Macpherson Berrien, Charles Woodward Hutson, Hope 
Summerell Chamberlain, Phillips-Myers, University of North Carolina, Nathan 
W. Walker, George W. F. Harper, John Janney, Margaret Dashiell, Franklin 
H. Elmore, George J. Baldwin, Benjamin C. Yancey, Edward A. O'Neal, Her- 
man Biggs, Stephen R. Mallory (film), Graves, Brevard-McDowell, Frank L. 
Richardson, James Amédée Gaudet, and Edgar Gardner Murphy. 

New collections include: a large collection of papers of the Elliott and Gon- 
zalez families of South Carolina; papers, 1790-1918, of William F. and Dr. 
René Ravenel, of South Carolina; papers, 1861-1908, of Daniel C. Govan 
(1829-1911), of Mississippi, Confederate general and Indian agent; diary, 
1845-1846 and 1859-1862, 2 volumes, of Columbus Morrison, of Georgia; 
papers of William Henry Stiles (1808-1865), legislator, member of Congress, 
diplomat, of Georgia; papers, 1815-1942, of the Gordon and Hackett families 
of North Carolina; papers, 1830-1914, of the Beall and Harper families, of 
North Carolina; the Elizabeth Furman Talley collection of papers, 1776-1931, 
of the Furman and LeConte families, of Georgia and South Carolina, including 
the autobiography of Joseph LeConte; a large collection of the papers, 1792- 
1945, of, or concerning, Marcus J. Wright (1831-1922), Confederate general 
and historian, of Tennessee; papers, 1908-1923, of Charles Riborg Mann 
(1869-1942), university professor, War Department adviser, and educational 
specialist, of the District of Columbia; papers, 1725-1893, of William Eaton, 
Jr. (1808-1881), lawyer and legislator, of North Carolina; the collection of 
papers and documents, 1725-1929, of Edward Vernon Howell, university pro- 
fessor and collector, including much material relating to Henry Harrisse (1829- 
1910), the historian; war letters, 1860-1863, of William Dorsey Pender (1834- 
1863), of North Carolina, Confederate general, to his wife; the diary, 1857- 
1866, 1 vol., of Susan Cornwall (Mrs. Oscar Shewmake), of Georgia: the 
Bumpas papers, 1838-1933, including the diaries, 1838-1844, of the Rev. 
Sidney D. Bumpas (1808-1851), 1842-1854, of his wife, Frances Moore Webb 
(1819-1898), and, 1874-1906, of the Rev. Robah F. Bumpas (1850-1933), of 
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North Carolina; the papers, 1880-1930, including 22 vols. of Zeb Vance Walser 
(1863-1940), speaker of the House, attorney general of North Carolina; busi- 
ness papers, 1799-1848, of James Latta (1755-1837), of North Carolina; au- 
tobiography of Gabriel Manigault (1833-1899), of South Carolina; sketch of 
Charles Manigault (1795-1874), of South Carolina; the diary, 1836-1871, 5 
vols., of Nimrod Porter, of Tennessee; a small number of letters of Spencer 
Jarnagin (1792-1853), United States senator and Whig leader, of Tennessee; 
the papers, 1853-1927, of the Goelet family, of North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Louisiana, chiefly those of Elizabeth J. L. Goelet; the diary, 1888, papers, and 
scrapbooks of William J. Hoxie, naturalist, of South Carolina; the diary, 1847- 
1848, 1851, 2 vols., of John Bassett; the diary, 1863, of Isaac Bassett; the 
diary, 1861, of John Forsyth, of Illinois; the diary, 1856, of Calvin Stowell, 
of Illinois, Ohio, and Georgia; ledger and school records, 4 vols., of the Rev. 
Solomon Lea (1803-1897), of North Carolina; letters of the Rev. James Mor- 
rison (1795-1870), the Rev. Robert Hall Morrison (1798-1889), the Rev. 
Elam Morrison, and the Rev. James E. Morrison, of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia; the correspondence of the University of North Carolina Press concerning 
the Federal Writers’ Project and the preparation and publication of North 
Carolina: A Guide to the Old North State; the combined plantation and per- 
sonal diary, 1839-1862, 5 vols., of Francis Terry Leake, of North Carolina and 
Mississippi ; the diary, 1850, of John Boyd, of Louisiana; the memoranda, 1843- 
1855, 1 vol., of Henry L. Duffel, of Louisiana; the diary, 1867-1911, 39 vols., 
scrapbooks, 3 vols., and papers of Jehu A. Orr, legislator, member secession 
convention, colonel, C. S. A., member Confederate Congress, and judge, of 
Mississippi; the diary, 1861, of James F. Maury, of Alabama; papers of the 
Bayne, Aiken, and Gayle families, of South Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana; 
the plantation diary, 1853-1873, of David Gavin, of South Carolina; a collec- 
tion of pamphlets of Ella Barrow Spalding, of Georgia; papers, including 6 
vols., of the Gay and Price families, of Louisiana; the Ellen Shackelford gift 
collection of letters, 1862-1870; papers of John R. Donnell (1791-1864), 
judge, and Richard Spaight Donnell (1820-1867), member of Congress, se- 
cession convention, both of North Carolina; letters, 1862-1863, and travel ac- 
count, 1864, of G. S. Williams, a Union soldier; papers of Lunsford L. Lomax 
(1835-1913), of Virginia; papers of the Cantrell family, of Arkansas and 
Tennessee; diary, 1870, 1 vol., of P. H. Pitts, of Alabama; papers of Edwin 
Bedford Jeffress (1887- ), newspaper publisher, state highway commissioner 
of North Carolina; diary, 1863, of Mary E. Fries (Mrs. Rufus L. Patterson), 
of North Carolina; diary, 1849, of Thomas Miles Garrett (1830-1864), of 
North Carolina; journal, 1831, of Lizetta Maria Vogler (Mrs. Francis Fries), 
of North Carolina; papers of General Lawrence Davis Tyson (1861-1929), of 
North Carolina and Tennessee; accounts and scrapbooks, 1887-1900, of John 
H. Hays, Dr. Benjamin K. Hays, 1887-1918, and Samuel Duty, 1803-1865, 22 
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vols., all of North Carolina; diary, 1869, and memorandum book of Mary E. 
Bailey, of Florida; diary, 1849-1855, of Eliza Ann Marsh (Mrs. William Rob- 
ertson), of Florida; three scrapbooks relating to coal and food control in World 
War I, and two albums with photographs of Mississippi River floods, of John 
M. Parker (1863-1939), planter, governor, Progressive party candidate for 
vice-president, of Louisiana; diary, 1829, and papers, 1887-1899, of Catherine 
M. Pritchard, of Louisiana; diary, 1862 and 1886, 2 vols., of William Cooper 
(1803-1887), secession convention, commissioner to Missouri, 1861, of Ten- 
nessee and Alabama; diary, 1860-1862, of C. Alice Ready, of Tennessee; the 
genealogical collection of William Bonnell Hall (1866-1946), physician, plant- 
er, university professor and vice-chancellor, of Alabama and Tennessee; papers 
of Robert Treat Paine (1812-1872), legislator, colonel in Mexican War, mem- 
ber of Congress, of North Carolina and Texas; papers of William P. Graham, 
physician and planter, of Georgia; logs, 1851-1853, 2 vols., of James Fountain 
Heustis (1829-1881), surgeon, U.S.N. and C.S.A., of Alabama; papers, 1859- 
1864, of Rachel Lyons (Mrs. James F.) Heustis, of South Carolina and Ala- 
bama. 

Typed, filmed, and photostated material as follows has been acquired: letters 
and diary, 1859-1863, of Lucy (Mrs. Waddy) Butler, of Virginia; the journal, 
1837, of Catesby ap Roger Jones (1830-1879), U.S.N. and C.S.N., of Ala- 
bama; the diary, 1828-1856, of William Proctor Gould, of Alabama; the au- 
tobiography, 1868, of Eliza Williams Chotard (Mrs. William P. Gould), of 
Louisiana and Alabama; the diary, 1804-1805, of John McKee (1771-1832), 
Indian agent and member of Congress, of Alabama; papers and a diary, 1904, 
of Grace King (1852-1932), author, of Louisiana; papers of Charles Etienne 
Arthur Gayarré (1805-1895), public official, judge, and historian, of Louisiana ; 
scrapbook relating to Thomas Hord Herndon (1828-1883), colonel, C.S.A., 
legislator, member secession convention and convention of 1875, member of 
Congress, of Alabama; diary, 1864-1878, of Josiah Gorgas (1818-1883), cap- 
tain, U.S.A., Confederate general and chief of ordnance, university president, 
of Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Alabama; diary, 1865, of K. K. Chapman, of 
Virginia; the recollections of Salisbury Prison of Robert L. Drummond, of 
New York; a plantation journal, 1840, of Andrew Flinn, of South Carolina; 
letters from England of Wade Hampton (1818-1902), Confederate general, 
governor, and United States senator, of South Carolina; genealogical record by 
Edward D. Smith of the Smith family of North Carolina and Alabama; diary, 
1860-1865, of Paul McMichael, of South Carolina; diary, 1852, of Jacob Hay- 
den, of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and California, dealing with the gold rush; 
military correspondence, 1780-1781, of William Lee Davidson (1746-1781), 
Revolutionary general, of North Carolina; record, 1792-1868, 2 vols., of War- 
dens of the Poor, Person County, North Carolina; history of the Eighth North 
Carolina Regiment, C.S.A., by H. T. J. Ludwig; diary of Dr. George Colmer, 
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of Louisiana; diary, 1855, and personal and family memoir of William H. 
Holcombe (1825-1893), physician, of Louisiana; recollections of the Gayle 
and Aiken families, of South Carolina, Louisiana, and Alabama, by Mrs. Gayle 
Aiken; diary, 1829-1835, of Sarah A. (Mrs. John) Gayle, of Alabama; war 
letters from the Pacific, 1944-1945, of Dan McCarthy Thornton, lieutenant, 
U. S. Marine Corps, of Virginia; autobiography, 7 vols., of Ann Raney Thomas 
Coleman, of Texas; diary, 1862, of Fannie Page Hume (Mrs. Carter M. Brax- 
ton), of Virginia; letters of the Meade, Ward, Washington, and Funsten 
families, of Virginia, chiefly those of Colonel David Funsten, C.S.A. (1819- 
1866), and his wife, Susan Everard Meade (1824-1872), of Virginia. 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may 
be of interest to students of southern history: twelve papers of or relating to 
the Peter Bounetheau family of Charleston, South Carolina, 1685 to 1897; 
photostatic copy of letter from George Washington to Abraham Yates, Septem- 
ber 8, 1776; about 1000 papers of the Alderson, Cary, Feamster, and Mathews 
families of Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Kansas, and Iowa, about 
1776 to 1941, including a Civil War diary of Lieutenant Thomas L. Feamster, 
1864 to 1865; commonplace book of Theodore Woodbridge, with diary entries 
August 26 to October 15, 1780; plat showing a division of “Kenhawa’”’ [Ka- 
nawha] and Ohio lands among the heirs of George Washington; photostatic 
copy of letter from James Monroe to Dr. John Bullus, May 9, 1811; letter from 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton to Richard Caton, January 19, 1813; letter from 


Zachary Taylor to the Acting Assistant Adjutant General, Headquarters, Jeffer- 


son Barracks, Missouri, July 7, 1830; photostatic copy of a letter from Andrew 
Jackson to Judge Robert M. Burton, May 14, 1835, with prospectus of John 
Reid's Life of Major General Andrew Jackson: negative photostat of letter 
from William Henry Harrison to Silas M. Stilwell, July 12, 1837; photostatic 
copies of six legal documents of, or pertaining to, Abraham Lincoln, October 
5, 1838, to [1846]; letter from Daniel Mallory to Philip R. Fendall, October 
31, 1839; letter from Gideon Welles to Mrs. Sarah Bacon, February 17, 1847; 
letter from Louisa Catherine [Mrs. John Quincy] Adams, May 11, 1848; diary 
of William H. Ash, October 13, 1848, to December 21, [18527]; a daguerreo- 
type copy of a miniature portrait of William C. C. Claiborne, and letter from 
Herbert A. Claiborne to John H. B. Latrobe, presenting the daguerreotype to 
Mrs. Latrobe, January 17, 1857; facsimile of letter from Abraham Lincoln to 
Richard Yates, September 30, 1857; four manuscript volumes written about 


1860 to 1864 by Reverend Ethan Allen regarding early Maryland parish his- 


tory; microfilm of a scrapbook of clippings, mainly from southern newspapers, 
1860 to 1861; Civil War diary of Luther A. Rose, Union Army telegraph op- 
erator, May 8, 1861, to December, 1864, with later notes; letter from George 
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B. McClellan to Edmund C. Stedman, March 17, 1862; letter to Thomas T. 
Burdick, Union soldier of Rhode Island, from his mother, June 6, 1862; addi- 
tional papers of Elihu B. Washburne, consisting of fifty-five letter books, May 
24, 1869, to March 1, 1876; thirty boxes of additional papers of Woodrow 
Wilson, 1872 to 1927; about seventy-five additional papers of William T. 
Sherman, consisting of papers relating to the publication of his Memozrs, Janu- 
ary 21, 1875, to December 5, 1896; additions to the Breckinridge family papers 
including letters of William C. P. Breckinridge, two diaries of Curry Desha 
Breckinridge, and other papers. 


The papers and the correspondence of the late Senator Josiah William Bailey, 
who represented North Carolina in the United States Senate from 1931 until 
his death, late in 1946, were left to the Duke University Library and are to 


become a part of the manuscripts collection 


Among the other recent sical of manuscripts in the Duke University 
Library, most of them in the Flowers Collection, are the following: William 
Henry Hall collection (1758-1862), 919 items (commission merchant, Mary- 
land) ; Purviance-Courtenay collection (1770-1931), 2,361 items (Revolution 
in Maryland, University of Virginia); Mary de Saussure Fraser collection 
(1780-1866), 289 items (family correspondence and business papers, Charles- 
ton) ; additional papers of John and John C. Rutherford (1810-1930), 1,934 
pieces and 31 MS. vols. (Virginia); Adeline Burr Davis Green collection 
(1828-1931), 1,178 items (Washington society); J. D. 3. De Bow papers 
(1836-1867), 1,005 pieces and 3 MS. vols. (Confederate Treasury and produce 
loan business) ; William L. Scott papers (1847-1877), 951 items (Republican 


party in North Carolina) ; William Minor Quesenberry (1850), diary of trip 
to California; Minutes and Proceedings of the Charleston Democratic National 
Convention (1860), 135 pieces and lip} nes: Confederate States of America: 
Court Records of the Pamlico, North Carolina, District (1861-1865), 3,217 
items; Charles L. Van Noppen collection (1881-1939), 1,135 items (sketches 
for projected extension of Ashe’s Biographical History of North Carolina) ; 
Durham Hosiery Mill Company papers (1887-1899), 5,242 items and 28 vols.: 
é i - | I 
State Bank of Columbia, Virginia (1900-1933), 15,160 items: Socialist party 
} 
of America, letters and papers (1900-1938), 95,000 items and 23 vols.; Reuben 
Dean Bowen papers (1911-1938), 26,500 items (national farm organizations, 
Texas) ; Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth Collection (1912-1943), 


13,000 items. 


The Library of Emory University has recently added the following to its 


1 1 aft Bhi taebdén 7 | ry 
manuscript collection: a selection of 30 letters from the post-Civil War corre- 


spondence of General Pierre G. T. Beauregard; the papers of James Osgood 
Andrew Clark (1827-1894), including items from his own correspondence and 
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manuscripts of many of his sermons, letters of other Methodist leaders collected 
by him, and some of the manuscript records of the Georgia Relief and Hospital 
Association of the Civil War years; further contributions to the papers of 
Bishop Warren A. Candler; and a collection of about 600 pieces from the ad- 
ministrative files of the Savannah Squadron of the Confederate Navy. 


The Western Historical Manuscripts Collection of the University of Missouri 
has recently acquired the following collections: the senatorial and vice-presiden- 
tial papers of Harry S. Truman from 1934 to 1945 (letters, speeches, and other 
papers) ; the papers of George N. Peek, of Moline, Illinois (letters, speeches, 
printed material, and other manuscripts having to do with national defense in 
World War I, farm relief, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and Export- 
Import Bank) ; the papers of the Munday family (farmers and slave owners of 
Missouri) ; papers of Colonel Richard Dalton, Missouri lawyer and politician 
(containing some letters regarding Missouri politics from George G. Vest and 
Francis M. Cockrell, United States senators from Missouri) ; papers of A. N. 
Glenn (merchant of Northwest Missouri) ; memoirs of Thomas E. Brecken- 
ridge, who accompanied John C. Fremont on two of his expeditions; and de- 
bates and proceedings of the Missouri Constitutional Convention, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, December-January, 1845-1846. 


Among the manuscript materials acquired by the Maryland Historical Society 
in recent months is an early legal opinion by Roger B. Taney, dated September 
30, 1816, and relating to a Frederick County (Maryland) land case. Other 
manuscripts acquired are: land papers of the Maddox family, of St. Mary’s 
County, 1650-1775; Talbot County land papers, 1659-1837; letters to Gover- 
nor Philip F. Thomas, 1847-1891; miscellaneous Billings and Rider papers, 
1683-1770; letters and papers of James B. Stecle, 1788-1844, of Thomas B. 
Steele, U.S.N., 1845-1859, and of Guy Steele, U.S.N., 1891-1894; letters from 
General Thomas Marsh Forman to Mrs. Martha Brown Callender, 1813-1814; 
business correspondence of James Thompson, Baltimore commission merchant, 
1814-1836; letters to James L. Dorsey, 1821-1881 (including 18 letters from 
Governor Thomas H. Hicks) ; correspondence and notes of Dr. George C. 
Keidel, largely concerning Maryland imprints and newspapers, 1913-1941; and 
record book of the Female Bible Society of Annapolis, 1829-1831, and minute 
book, 1832-1847. 


Justice Robert H. Jackson has transferred to the National Archives his rec- 
ords as United States Chief of Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis Criminality. 
Included among them are photostats of documents used in the trial, a transcript 
of the proceedings, motion pictures offered in evidence, and sound recordings 
of the Justice’s opening statement at the trial and of the final statements of the 
defendants. 
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In accordance with the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives has begun to transfer to the National Archives the 
records of the House from the First to the Seventy-sixth Congress, including 
bills and resolutions with their accompanying papers, presidential messages, 
reports and communications from executive agencies, petitions and memorials, 
and reports, correspondence, and work papers of committees. Among other re- 
cent accessions are journals of the Postmaster General, 1879-1940; records of 
the Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment, and Occupations, 1937- 
1938; and part of the main files of the Military Intelligence Division, War 
Department General Staff, 1917-1941. Records of World War II recently re- 
ceived include the central files and additional field records of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority, 1942-1946; the records of the American War Production Mis- 
sion in China, 1944-1945; the records of the Joint Committee to Investigate the 
Pearl Harbor Attack, 1945-1946; the policy files of Edward R. Stettinius as 
Lend-Lease Administrator, 1941-1943; and additional surrender documents 
signed by various Japanese field commanders, 1945. 


At the request of President Truman the National Archives has started to 
compile a series of guides designed to assist government officials, scholars, and 
others in utilizing the record, including both archival materials and publications, 
of the Government’s experience in World War II. They will include a Hand- 
book of the Federal World War II Agencies and Their Records, inventories of 
significant records, bibliographies, and lists of published and unpublished ma- 
terials of special interest, and an over-all guide on a subject basis. The program 
is under the direction of Philip M. Hamer, Records Control Officer of the 
National Archives, assisted by Christopher Crittenden, on loan from the North 
Carolina Department of Archives and History. 


“Writing Your Community's War History,” a thirty-page booklet by Marvin 
W. Schlegel, Assistant State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, has been published as Volume I, Number 11 (October, 1946), 
of the Bulletins of the American Association for State and Local History. This 
practical manual for local war historians of the Second World War is the fruit 
of a joint project of the Society of American Archivists and the American As- 
sociation for State and Local History. Persons who are not members of the 
Association can procure copies of this booklet at 35 cents each from Miss Nell 
Hines, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 1881, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


The University of Georgia has announced plans to begin the publication in 
March, 1947, of a quarterly magazine, to be called The Georgia Review. The 
magazine will publish essays, fiction, and poetry, and, according to the pre- 
liminary announcement, “Whatever it publishes must aim, at least, at distinc- 
tion in both thought and expression, and must bear, wherever it is not clearly 
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universal in its concern, in a direction calculated to be of special interest to 
Georgians.’ John D. Wade, of the department of English, will be the editor, 
and Ralph Stephens, of the University of Georgia Press, will be the business 
manager. The editorial board will be composed of R. Preston Brooks, of the 
department of economics, E. Merton Coulter, of the department of history, 
Edwin M. Everett, of the department of English, and Henry A. Shinn, of the 
school of law. 


The Albemarle County (Virginia) Historical Society has recently published 
Volume VI of its annual Papers (Charlottesville, 1946, pp. 67), edited by W. 
Edwin Hemphill. The contents include an address by George Gordon Battle, 
entitled “Reminiscences of the University [of Virginia] in the Eighties,” an 
autobiographical sketch of Mrs. Caroline Homassel Thornton (1795-1875), and 
a record of ‘Marriages in Albemarle County, 1780-1785, Compiled from Two 
Complementary Sources and Indexed.” 


Recommended Readings on Florida (Winter Park, Union Catalog of Flori- 
diana, 1946, pp. 64, $1.25), by Alfred J. Hanna, is a second edition and re- 
vision of the list published a year earlier under the title Recommended Read- 
ings for the Florida Centennial. The plan of organization remains the same as 
in the earlier edition, and the revision has involved the omission of several 
titles and the addition of others, primarily recently published books on Florida. 
A map of the state, showing county lines, has also been added, and an index 
of authors, subjects, and titles makes this edition more usable than its prede- 
cessor. 


The Preliminary Checklist of the Records of the Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men, and Abandoned Lands, 1865-1872 (63 pp.), which has recently been 
compiled by the National Archives, methodically identifies for the first time 
the extant records of that agency, and thus affords a valuable research tool for 
those seriously interested in the period immediately following the Civil War. 
Preceded by an introduction, which presents a historical sketch of the Bureau 
including its functions and antecedents, the checklist describes the records of 
the headquarters offices in Washington and of the field offices in the states and 


territories: and it identifies some 510 series of records 


consisting of corre- 
spondence, reports, vouchers, contracts, claims, circulars, and orders concerning 
refugees, abandoned lands, and freedmen—some of which have never been 
used and many of which are rich in social, economic, political, and military 
information that a student of the period can hardly neglect. Although the study 
is multilithed, is preliminary, and has been reproduced for the convenience of 
members of the staff of the National Archives and for limited distribution to 
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government officials and others having specific need for it, its value is never- 
theless undiminished. 


The Lives of Eighteen from Princeton (Princeton University Press, 1946, 
pp. xi, 356, illustrations, $3.75), edited by Willard Thorp, is a collection of 
biographical essays designed ‘to show what Princeton, through her graduates, 
has meant in the life of this country, generation after generation, in the several 
professions, and in different regions.” The list of “representative Princetonians”’ 
includes two presidents of the United States, a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, and an assortment of lesser public officials, educators, clergy- 
men, and writers, ranging in time from the American Revolution to the jazz 
age, and in space from New York to California. The student of southern history 
will be especially interested in the essays on Henry Lee (by Philip A. Crowl), 
James Madison (by Douglass G. Adair), Philip Lindsley (by John E. Pomfret), 
and Woodrow Wilson (by Charles G. Osgood) ; but he cannot afford to ignore 
the others if he would understand the place of a liberal arts education in Ameri- 
can society. Despite the diversity of interest of the subjects and of the contribu- 
tors, and despite occasional signs of special pleading, the book has a unity of 
theme and a uniform excellence of quality which reflect credit upon both its 
editor and the institution whose influence it represents. 


The New United States (Stanford University Press, 1946, pp. viii, 141, 
$2.50), by Edgar Eugene Robinson, is a group of ten essays which were first 
presented separately as lectures before widely varied types of audiences during 
the years from 1934 to 1945. Intended to be interpretative rather than factual, 
they are based on the premise that “out of the American past will come the 
American future,” and a belief that the time has come “for history to reassert 
its value in mankind’s greatest crisis.” The theme throughout is the origin, 
meaning, and perpetuation of American democracy, and the appeal is to pro- 
fessional historians and educators rather than directly to the general public. In 
a ten-page introduction, entitled ‘‘A Program for 1946,” Professor Robinson 
insists that ‘‘a great change has come over our educational need in presenting 
history, and particularly American history,” and suggests the following adjust- 
ments in the treatment of what he calls the new American history: ‘First, lessen 
the amount of subject matter that is presented from the mass accumulated in 
long years of study, not only in textbooks but in our thinking. . . . Second, 
enlarge the basic geographic and population contributions to the subject matter 
of the United States in the twentieth century. Third, increase the time and at- 
tention given to the past fifty years. Fourth, emphasize the ideas, particularly 
in science and in philosophy, which were vital in increasing measure in the era 
between the two World Wars. Fifth, insist upon the presentation of the com- 
plete political record throughout our experience as a self-governing people.” 
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Whether or not the historians and educators are willing to concede either the 
desirability or the practicability of all five of these suggestions, they cannot 
afford to dismiss them without careful reflection on the content and emphasis 
of the ten essays which appear in this volume. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The German-Americans in Cumberland, Maryland,” by Dieter Cunz, in the 
American-German Review (December). 

“The British Road to Yorktown,” by William B. Willcox, in the American 
Historical Review (October). 

“Virginia—The Founder of States,” by Louis Addison Dent, in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography (October). 

“Some New Aspects of the Life of Daniel Parke,” by Edward W. Greenfield, 
ibid. 

"Poe and Jefferson,” by Joseph S. Schick, bid. 

“Colonel Alexander Dunlap (1743-1828); The Correction of an Identifica- 
tion,” by John Goodwin Herndon, ibid. 

“Commentaries upon the Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison,” continued, by Fran- 
cis Burton Harrison, sb/d. 

“The March of the Paxton Boys,’ by Brooke Hindle, in the William and Mar) 
Quarterly (October). 

“Crown versus Council in the Virginia Land Policy,” by Manning C. Voorhis, 
ibid. 

“James Madison, Literary Craftsman,”’ by Louis C. Schaedler, sbid. 

“The Life of Dr. Israel Charles White,” by Lloyd L. Brown, in West Virginia 
History (October). 

“Early Iron Industry in the Cheat Mountains,’ by James R. Moreland, sbid. 

“George Davis, North Carolina Whig and Confederate Statesman, 1820-1896,” 
by Fletcher M. Green, in the North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

‘Joe Cannon's Carolina Background,” by Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert, sbid. 

“The Wilson Movement in North Carolina,” by Arthur S. Link, ibid. 

“Eighteenth Century New Bern,” Part VIII, by Alonzo Thomas Dill, Jr., bid. 

“Colonel David Henley,” by Samuel C. Williams, in the East Tennessee His- 
torical Society's Publications (1946). 

“Hugh Lawson White as a Tennessee Politician and Banker, 1807-1827,’ by 
L. Paul Gresham, sbid. 

“Quaker Migration to the Western Waters,” by Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert, bid. 

“Andrew Jackson: Frontier Democrat,” by Arda S. Walker, ibid. 

“The Tennessee Antiquarian Society and the West,” by Guy Miles, ibid. 

“Democratic Politics and the Presidential Campaign of 1912 in Tennessee,” 
by Arthur S. Link, sid. 
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“Shingle Making on the Lesser Waters of the Big Creek of the French Broad 
River,” by Edmund Cody Burnett, in Agricultural History (October). 
“Education and Religion in Two Revolutions,” by Raymond F. McLain, in the 

Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (October). 
“Kentucky Ships and Heroes,” in the Filson Club History Quarterly (October). 
“Groping for Health in the Mammoth Cave,” ibid. 
“Arthur E. Hopkins River Collection,’ by C. W. Stoll, ibid. 
“Morgan Hughes Station and Long Run Baptist Church,” by Thomas C. Fisher, 
ibid. 
‘‘New England Business Interests in Missouri during the Civil War,” by George 
Winston Smith, in the Missouri Historical Review (October). 
“Brief History of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Lines,” by Walter A. 
Johnson, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Autumn). 
“The Pottawatomie and Absentee Shawnee Reservation,” by Berlin B. Chap- 
man, ibid. 
“Black Beaver,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 
“Joseph Henry Lumpkin King, 1855-1905,” by Robert L. Williams, sid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Baltimore and the Crisis of 1861,’’ edited by Charles McHenry Howard, in 
the Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 

‘Portraits in Varied Media in the Collections of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety,” by Anna Wells Rutledge, bid. 

“The Society of the Cincinnati,” contributed by Harrison Tilghman, ibid. 
‘Madison's ‘Detached Memoranda’,”’ edited by Elizabeth Fleet, in the William 
and Mary Quarterly (October). 

“Two Neglected Madison Letters,” edited by Irving Brant, sbid. 

“West Virginians in the American Revolution,” continued, edited by Ross B. 
Johnston, zbid. 

“Alfred Mordecai’s Observations of European Life One Hundred Years Ago,” 
edited by James A. Padgett, in the North Carolina Historical Review (Oc- 
tober). 

“Letters from James K. Polk to Samuel H. Laughlin, 1835-1844,” edited by 
Joseph H. Parks, in the East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications 
(1946). 

“Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee and the Old South- 
west, 1783-1800,” continued, edited by D. C. Corbitt and Roberta Cor- 
bitt, bid. 

“Writings on Tennessee History, 1945,”” compiled by Martha L. Ellison, sbid. 
“A Bibliography of Lexington, Kentucky,” continued, with annotations by 
Willard Rouse Jillson, in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society (October). 
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“Nicholas Hesse, German Visitor to Missouri, 1835-1837,” Part I, translated 
by William G. Bek, in the Missouri Historical Review (October). 

“The Missouri Reader: The French in the Valley,” continued, edited by Marie 
George Windell, sbid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Background and Significance of Major Jones's Courtship,” by Henry 
Prentice Miller, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Rare Button Gwinnett,’’ by William J. Robertson, ibid. 

“Theatrical Entertainment in Early Florida,” by William G. Dodd, in the 
Florida Historical Quarterly (October). 

“The Alagon, Pufion Rostro, and Vargas Grants,” by T. Frederick Davis, ibid. 

“Some Military Affairs in Territorial Florida,” by Albert C. Manucy, sbid. 

“A Country Editor Finds Himself: James K. Vardaman Champions Reform,” 
by George C. Osborn, in the Journal of Mississippi History (April). 

“The Development of Livestock Enterprises and Animal Husbandry Extension 
Programs in Mississippi,” by Paul F. Newell, zbid. 

“Episcopal Clergy of Mississippi, 1790-1940,” by Nash K. Burger and Char- 
lotte Capers, zbid. 

“The Arrest of Quitman—Governor, Soldier, and Imperialist,” by Thomas J. 
Reed, tbid. (October). . 

“Mississippi, Its Opportunities and Resources,” by Thomas D. Davis, sbid. 

"Arkansas in the Spanish-American War,” by Bertha Davidson, in the Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly (Fall). 

‘Historic Homes in Batesville,” by Mrs. C. G. Hinker, sbid. 

“The Adoption of the Constitution of 1874 and the Passing of the Reconstruc- 
tion Regime,’ by James H. Atkinson, ibid. 

“Elisabet Ney at Liendo Plantation,” by Vernon Loggins, in the Southwest 
Review (Autumn). 

“The Apache Indians in Texas,” by Frank D. Reeve, in the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly (October). 

‘Texana in the Nation’s Capital,” by Luther H. Evans, ibid. 

“The Kerrville Cedar Axe,” by Gene Hollon, sbid. 
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